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CAPTAIN WYNDHAM SURSRISED BY A VISIT OF HELENA 


THE SIEGE OF STRALSUND. 
CHAPTER VIL. 

As the shades of night stole over the contending 

parties, the fire from their guns became gra- 
dually less frequent, and tho dull boom and thud 
that had filled the air for six hours at last gave place 
to an almost death-like silence. When it became clear 
to those of the city that no attack was intended, the 
garrison, which had been so hastily assembled, was 

No. 1239,—sepremper 25, 1875. 





dismissed ; and those of the inhabitants whuse only 
| means of defence and warfare was prayer, once more 
| thanked God that at least for that moment the im- 
| minent peril had subsided 
| Captain Wyndham, who was naturally very proud 
of his success at the bastion, knew his duty too well 
to remain at a post which was not strictly his, a 
moment lenger than he could help. It was with 
pleasure, therefore, that he received the order to 


_ dismiss his men; having done which he took his 
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friend’s arm, intending to go home and snatch a 
little rest. But Baverley was one of those men, 
fortunate or unfortunate, as the opinion runs, in 
whose head only one idea rules supreme at one time. 
Indeed, that circumstance was the principal cause of 
his having.accompanied his friend across the seas. 
They were both sons of well-to-do landholders in 
one of the southern counties of Scotland, and pro- 
bably would have followed their fathers’ peaceful 
occupation had it been left to, William Baverley’s 
choice. But in this, as in most other matters of great 
importance, Wyndham generally decided for both, 
Baverley’s one great idea being to stick to his friend 
and follow him wherever he went. 

Wyndham’s soul had been fired by the accounts 
he had heard of the doings of his countrymen, some 
of them very well known to him, who had gone over 
to Holland or Sweden to fight under Prince Maurice 
of Nassau, or the young King of Sweden. When 
he expressed a wish to join Sir Alexander Leslie in 
Sweden, his father gave a reluctant consent, but was 
pleased in his heart that the ‘‘old spirit” of the 
family had not yet died out. The Wyndhams had 
been of English origin, but had been for centuries 
settled in the north, and some of them fell at 
Flodden. 

Seeing Harry determined, it needed very little for 
Beverley to make up his mind, and so irrevocably 
was this done that his father, having to choose 
between giving his consent or seeing his son go off 
without it, wisely chose the former, and sent him off 
equipped tothe best of his ability. From that time the 
two friends were scarcely ever outof each other’s.sight, 
fought side by side, and tasted the hardships and 
pleasures of a soldier’s life in common. But the 
natural boldness and energy, as well as: the greater 
intelligence of Wyndham, soonmarked him «out for 
promotion, and it is‘thus thatewe see him aseeaptain 
after three years’ service, «while his friend, who 
cheerfully acknowledged shis «superiority, remained 
lieutenant. As they were walking togetheritowards 
Pastor Hermann’s house; where they were domicile, 
Baverley looked up, after a moment’s pause,and-said, 
‘¢ And what said: my Lord Hamilton to you? <Ivmar- 
rant it was not over much, for he seemed mmighty 
curt to:me-this:morning.” 

‘‘Nay, I did not :plaguechim swith emy «private 
concerns on such a day as this. “Disilike. enough he 
should be curt to.any one. And, indeed, I had no 
need to ask him about anything, and ileast of .all 
about this poor gipsy woman. My own judgment 
tells me what I had better do.” ; 

‘‘T should let her»remain for the present at any 
rate,” said Baverley, ‘‘especially after what we 
have had this afternoon.” 

«« Ay, and what is more, I am truly sorry that I 
ever allowed that villain, that gipsy or whatever he 
was, to escape my hands, for I fear me he has made 
better use of his position on the top of that rock 
than I believed he would. I could wager my com- 
mission to a pound Scots that he made a survey of 
the town and all the market-places, and thus directed 
their fire to the most harmful spots.” 

*‘ We'll have no wagers, an’t please you, for you 
know very well they are pacta tlicita, or unlawful 
bargains, and anything unlawful comes from the 
devil, as I firmly believe that gipsy did. But what 
you say about his having used his position on the 
top of that rock seems very probable. At any rate, 


i know Pastor Hermann’s chureh is sorely havocked, 
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and Dunnellan was wounded in the head, and carried 
off, bleeding, so that I pitied him.” 

‘‘Dunnellan!” exclaimed Wyndham; “ why, he 
has scarce recovered from his other wound. Let 
us to the hospital, and see whether he be there. 
There is. a wounded Dane there, too, whom I should 
like to see; though his dimmed eye and blanched 
lips told a silent tale of hastening death. But let 
us go. He may be alive still.” 

The hospital, a small building in the west part of 
the town, was filled with wounded. ‘Those two 
demons had committed sad ravages among the 
garrison ; and the small rooms, badly ventilated and 
badly lighted, contained many a life hovering on 
the borders of death. But here, amidst these scenes 
of suffering almost unbearable, where men in the 
prime of life were thrown down, never perhaps to 
rise again,—where spirits, an hour ago buoyant and 
fearless,~were slowly sinking into unconsciousness, 
ministering angels were softly stealing from crib to 
crib, and noiselessly, tenderly, and skilfully attending 
to the wants of the sufferers. 

Wyndham and Baverley entered quietly, and 
requested the sentry on guard to inform tliem 
whether an officer of the Scots had been brought in 
during the firing. Thesman could give them no 
information, but told them that if he were in the 
hospital, he must be.in the room immediately to the 
right of the entrance, since all the weunded had 
been carried thither. Meeting no one to whom they 
could apply for more direct information, they en- 
tered the room, but paused on the threshold. Beds 
had been improvised on the dleor in a somewhat 
irregular «manner, ewingprobably to the unexpected 
amumber of the wounded. Adamp suspended irom 
‘the ceiling threw a:faint andemoly light upon the 
oecupants, and gave theirfaeesea yellowish colour. 
But one bed, in the corner‘farthest from the door, 
was strongly illuminated, andmpen itethe attention 
of such of the patients »as shad gpreserved sufficient 
strength was rivetted. ; 

A-wounded man wasssupported in the arms ofa 
young maiden, his head Jaysaponiher bosom, aud her 
gentle hand pressed :4 .ceol sbandage:to.his burning 
sforéhead. A venerable old uman, -whese white locks 
presented a strange contrast-torthe dark and matted 
hair of the dying soldier,»read:in:a low voice from a 
book ‘before him ; .a strange-looking woman, with 
glittering -eyes and the dark complexion of the 
daughters of the-south, held.a light, which she shaded 
with her hand so.as to temper itsebrightness to the 
fading sight. 

“It is Dunnellan,” whispered Baverley ; ‘ho is 
dying, as I feared he would. ‘And there bo the 
woman we spoke of, unless I:am»mistaken.”’ 

‘“Hush!’? whispered his friend; “he is dying, 
indeed. Let us not disturb him. Heis in the arms 
of Helena. If we move she must hear us or sce us.” 

They remained where they were. The low but 
clear voice of the pastor read glorious words of com- 
fort and assurance to the departing spirit. A muttered 
‘‘amen,” a sigh or a sob, was all that was heard in 
the room; and, as if by special arrangement, when 
the last words had gone forth from his lips, the 
sounds of the evening hymn—played by the Swedish 
band every evening on the market-place—floated 
through the open window into the room. 

At this moment the young nurse lifted her head, 
and her eyes met those of Wyndham fixed upon ha 
with such an expression of admiration and syle 
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pathy, that she blushed deeply. The two friends 
came softly to her side and kneeled down. The 
wounded man recognised them, although he was 
unable to speak. His large eyes turned on Wyndham, 
and their silent eloquence moved him to tears ; for no 
one who had not been present at the scene in the 
barracks that afternoon could comprehend what that 
look meant. It meant this: ‘Although I had 
received a warning I heeded it not; in the arrogance 
of my recovered health, I provoked the punishment 
which has now been dealt me by ahigher hand. Oh, 
if I could but be at peace before the sun setteth, and 
part in anger from no man whose soul may follow 
mine ere it rise again to-morrow !’’ And behind that 
look he saw thoughts about those by whom the news 
of his death would be received as a heavy blow; and 
a little pitying sorrow that his youth—his bright 
youth—should be cut off so suddenly ; and a lingering 
look of affection at the fading twilight ; and as many 
things more as might be told—if they could be told— 
in a long, long chapter. 

Wyndham pressed the cold hand, and putting his 
lips to Dunnellan’s ear, he whispered, ‘‘ Shall I bring 
him hither ?” 

Dunnellan gave a faint nod, and a glimmer of light 
came across his face. 

‘There is some sore trouble that presses his spirit, 
I think,” said the pastor, rising. ‘I have prayed 
that it might be taken away, and I trust it will 
speedily, for he has not long to live.” 

“T think I know what it is,” said Wyndham, 
rising too. ‘I hope I may be able to relieve him. 
I shall return within the hour.” 

He hastened out of the house of death and through 
the streets whero the people were conversing on and 
exaggerating the day’s evil, as if it were not enough ; 
and it struck him painfully how little had been 
needed to put him altogether in Dunnellan’s position ; 
for the provocation at the barracks was on his lips, 
and the death that struck his comrade had passed 
over him a thousand times, and harmed him not. 

Not knowing where to find young Weclter—for 
Thope the reader has understood that it was him 
Dunnellan waited to see—ho directed his steps to the 
barracks, but on crossing the Rathhouse Square, 
where the magistrates were assembled, he ran up 
against the figure of a man who leaned against the 
door of the St. Nicholas Church, with arms folded 
and the head sunk upon the breast. Wyndham 
gently laid his hand on the man’s shoulder: ‘I 
have been seeking you.” 

The youth shook him off roughly, and exclaimed, 
“Begone! I seck thee not until 1 shall want thee! 
But leave me now, unless thou wouldst provoke me 
to raise my hand in unfair slaughter. Thou hast 
done me enough harm this day already.” 

“Even therefore would I remedy the evil I have 
brought. Dunnellan, with whom you had a difference 
at noon, is dying, and he sorely wishes to see you and 
make peace ere he leaves this world. Oh, refuse 


him not!” 
“ce » 


tefuse him! Nay, not I! Go, tell him he has 
my full pardon, and all fair wishes on his journey. 
Knowest thou not my challenge was not meant for 
him, the sorry dog, but for a foreign cur of even 
qlueaner breed.”’ 

“Come, I am willing to interpret your language 
to-morrow; but put aside all rankling thoughts to-day, 
and follow me. It is not I that beg, but he and your 


betrothed, and Pastor Hermann.” 
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‘‘ Ah,” answered the other, with a rude laugh, “ no 
wondcr you were there with such pleasant company. 
But go. Ihave no sympathy with the living, and 
I have none for the dying. ‘Tell them that with their 
presence they make a death-bed so hard already, 
that I would put no further pain upon the sufferer.” 
And turning round he strode away in an opposite 
direction. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Tux following morning, when Wyndham had re- 
freshed himself from the fatigues of the previous 
day, he stole away from his slumbering friend at an 
early hour, and hurried to the quay to inhale the 
cool breath from the sea. It was Sunday morning, 
and everything was silent in the city. The week had 
ended with carnage, another would begin with prayer, 
but ere that too was gone by, a terrible fate was to 
come over the unconscious town. Somewhat to his 
astonishment, the only other person he found on the 
quay was old Wechter, who grected him with a 
gravity which was scarcely in keeping with his usual 
politeness and affability. We introduced him to our 
readers in the opening chapter, and stated there that 
he was one of the most respected and best liked of 
the magistrates of Stralsund. His considerable 
wealth, and the judicious and benevolent use to 
which he put it, his unaffected piety, and his unflinch- 
ing honesty, were so many points in his favour; and 
even the fact that he belonged to the Calvinistiec sect 
seemed to be to him an advantage, by the bold yet 
kindly and generous manner in which he defended 
his principles, without following the general example 
of heaping anathemas on his opponents. 

It would be strange if with so much prosperity 
there were not in good Herr Wechter’s house a 
skeleton in the cupboard, a thorn in his flesh, the 
pains of which were carefully concealed from the 
gaze of the curious, but felt with increased severity 
in hours of solitude, embittered almost every day of 
his life. Hope deferred maketh the heart sick; but 
hopes shattered and broken in the most cruel and 
wounding manner, what effect have they upon the 
heart! Hopes by no means. chimerical or extrava- 
gant, but, on the contrary, rather below the average 
range of fond anticipations, it was the lot of this 
man to see escape and vanish, while fears and fore- 
bodings of dreadful things presented themselves on 
all sides, and seemed to leave no room for the most 
timid imagination. When a man occupies a pro- 
minent and honourable position, which he owes en- 
tirely or greatly to his own exertions, it is but natural 
that his gaze should travel to that period of his life 
when his name will be borne, when his position will 
be occupied, and when he himself will be reflected, 
by his children. When he is at the same time a 
thorough Christian and a good patriot, he will 
endeavour to imbue them with those principles of 
faith in God and duty to his country, which are the 
mainstay of his happiness, and he will count it a 
pleasure to relate to them passages from a life full of 
experience Which he can afford to look back upon 
with a smile. He will point out to them the dangers 
that threatened him and that seemed so harmless, 
the little causes that had such great consequences, 
and the ends that were commonly considered to be 
so important, but that repaid the labourer so very, 
very scantily ; and even when his life has been one 
of such hardships and trials and suffering that its 
recollection can scarcely fail to bring back with it 
Q@Q2 
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part of the pain that was felt at the time, even then 
he does not grudge having to draw upon his memory 
for a topic so unpleasant when he sees that the 
lessons it teaches make a deep impression upon the 
mind of those whom he desires to teach. 

Herr Wechter could not have been accused of 
building castles ia the air, if he had hoped that the 
only son which remained of all his children would to 
some extent occupy such a place, would with eager- 
ness listen to such counsels, and prefer his father’s 
experience to his own. But he was disappointed. 
Long before Theodore had ceased to be a child in | 
years he had ceased to be a child in affection and 
obedience. Many years before he had arrived at the 
age of decision he presumed to decide between 
right and wrong; and what pained his father most of 
all was this, that he could detect in his son’s deci- 
sions and arguments that he was actuated, not by 
some precocious spirit of scrutiny, or some extra- 
ordinary genius for criticism, but by a sullen, 
dogged, and unholy spirit of opposition, which 
caused him to receive his father’s lessons and his 
mother’s gentle persuasions with ungrateful and un- 
childlike suspicion. It is easy for those who have not 
witnessed the disease to talk of a remedy, and many 
are the texts that are quoted to show that mercy, 
or the rod, or love, or sternness, or all of these, 
are the infallible antidotes to the poison. But rare, 
I could almost say unknown, is the wisdom that can 
treat a case so difficult, so heartbreaking, and so 
unpromising. I will not say that Herr Wechter did 
not possess that wisdom, but if he did I fear the 
complaint of his child must have been incurable ; 
for when he had watched him with ceaseless anxiety 
from year to year until he became a man, and when 
the time had arrived that he possessed some show of 
right to that tone which he had so long assumed, he 
found that there was scarcely anything in religion, 
in politics, in the household, in taste, even in busi- 
ness matters, which they had in common. His 
gloomy and distrustful temper was directly opposed 
to his father’s cheerful and benevolent nature, and 
when by some chance he spoke of the Bible it was 
seldom without a sneer. 

It was therefore with no great astonishment, 
though with undiminished pain, that Herr Wechter 
saw his son display but little interest and no enthu- 
siasm in the great struggle with which, at the be- 
ginning of 1628, the city was threatened. Neither 
phase of the Reformed religion interested him in the 
least. His political opinions, as far as in those days 
they could be separated from religious opinions, 
were undecided. Had he been born in Vienna or 
Paris, and had his father been a chamberlain of the 
Emperoror King, hisspirit of opposition would haveled 
him to prefer a commonwealth such as that of Stral- 
sund. But now that Herr Wechter was one of the chief 
magistrates of that commonwealth, he suspected, 
and suspected rightly, that Theodore’s sympathies 
must of necessity lie in another direction. Since the 
Danes had entered the town, however, he became 
fixed, and to some extent outspoken. He openly 
sided with them in all disputes, warmly defended the 
suspected colonel, and advocated the plan of placing 
the town unconditionally in the hands of King 
Christian. For some time Herr Wechter had doubts 
as to whether any inducement had been offered his 
son to advocate such a plan, for the idea of going 
contrary to his father’s opinions and the general senti- 





ments seemed to him a sufficient bait to tempt him. 
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Within the last few days, however, certain things 
had convinced him that his son had added disloyalty 
to the catalogue of his sins, and that he was one of 
those of the burgher-guard who had accepted the 
offer of Danish promotion. <A greater blow it would 
scarcely have been possible to give to Herr Wechter. 
It was no longer in his power to hide his grief under 
the usual smile, and when Captain Wyndham ap- 
proached him, he received a curt answer instead of 
the usual pleasant greeting. 

‘IT would be vexed, good Herr Wechter,” said 
Wyndham, ‘if I could ascribe the cause of your 
coldness towards me to any part of my demeanour. 
If it be so, I pray you let me hear it, so that I 
may ask your condonation.” 

The burgher-captain looked at the speaker’s honest 
face and saw that it expressed real sympathy and 
sorrow. He therefore became involuntarily some- 
what gentler in his tone, as he said,— 

‘*There is nothing I know of, Sir Captain, that 
could have, or would have, turned my mind against 
you. Believe me, I honour and respect you as much 
as ever; ay, and more. But, see, the sun has risen 
hours ago, and I should be home.” 

And with this he turned round as would be to 
draw off towards the city. But Wyndham laid a 
gentle hand upon his arm. 

“Stay, Herr Wechter. You have some sorrow 
that troubleth you. Is it aught in which I can help, 
or in which my sympathy would be of avail? I hope 
your son Theodore is not wounded, for I like him, I 
like him indeed.” 

The drowning man clutched at the straw. Was it 
possible that this foreigner, the only man whom he 
had ever heard express a liking for his son, might 
be able to give him some direct proof of his son’s 
innocence? He looked at him hard for some mo- 
ments. 

‘* Ay,” he said at last ; ‘‘ he has been wounded.” 

“Truly? In what part? Wasit badly? I saw 
him yesternight, and he seemed well.” 

‘‘Ay, it is badly, dangerously,” answered Herr 
Wechter. 

‘‘And where? In what part of his body ? Is there 
hope for him ?” 

“‘T am afraid not, Herr Captain. Although I am 
overjoyed to find you with such feeling for my 
son.’ 

‘Oh, I am grieved to hear this !”’ cried Wyndham, 
in accents of genuine sorrow; ‘ the more because, 
unwittingly, I must have pained him yesterday. 
Lord Hamilton had a chart of the city and the 
enemy’s works, and I condemned it, and told him it 
was badly done; and I knew not it was your son’s 
until afterwards. But I am truly sorry.” 

‘‘Nay, good Herr Wyndham, listen to me one 
while. That chart I know was drawn by my son, 
and drawn wrongly, because he knows not the art 
and secret of the craft. But I would ask you, on 
your word of a knight, have you not heard some 
rumours in the town about the Danes and their most 
marvellous aspirations ?” 

‘Who has not, Herr Wechter ? but who that hears 
them does not see at once that they are absurd? 
But about your son ; where is his wound ?” 

“T am coming to that, Sir Captain; and now that 
I would continue, I feel as though to stop were best; 
for methinks I can hear in the tone of your voice, 
and see in the dim expression of your face, that you 
suspect my question and know its answer.” 
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ree looked upon the quay, and said not a | 
word. 

“Then tell me,” asked the other almost fiercely, 
grasping his arm and shaking it slightly, “do you 
know it for a truth that my son is a traitor?” 

‘Nay, Herr Captain; I know not that, nor will 
I be convinced that he is. That were too foul a 
crime for one who bears your name.” 

‘‘ Ah,” said the burgher, bitterly, ‘‘the crime is no 
such great stranger when the thought is a friend ; 
and what thought has been too foul for him not to 
be taken into bis brain and hugged and brooded 
over till it reached its fullest maturity of wickedness? 
Oh, that he had died, like the rest, when he was 
young! for, surely, it is better to miss them all here 
than to miss one in heaven. But, say you truly, 
have you heard nothing ?” 

“T have heard that he favours the Danes, and 
would have entered their ranks but for the magis- 
irates’ forbiddance. But that is no great crime.” 

“Young man,” said Wechter, solemnly ; ‘it is no 
great crime ; but know you not that a feather may 
turn the balance? Had he been true in other things, 
he had not failed greatly in this. But he has crossed 
me in all things; he has done as much to disgrace 
my name as I and my ancestors have done to raise 
it. When I was his age I was the bosom friend of 
Oxenstierna at Jena. And now, when I have been 
twice elected burgomaster—mind you, twice! and 
that happens but to few—he would betray the town 
to the Danes. Oh, I heard it yesterday, not long 
before the cannonade began, and I called him to me. 
He would not deny. it, and I was stern with him; 
oh, I was stern!”’ 

“And you did wrong to be so stern. For he him- 
self is stern, and when did steel, when it met steel, 
ever produce aught but sparks? You should have 
taken him to your heart, and chid him like a father ; 
that might have touched him.” 

“T know it would not, Herr Captain,” answered 
the burgher, his face assuming a sad expression ; 
“T felt my anger roused at the sight of him, and I 
have no longer faith in soft words.” 

“And yet,” said Wyndham, ‘TI earnestly believe 
that neither you, nor any other living being, has an 
influence over him like unto the influence of that 
sweet angel to whom he is betrothed. She is all 
gentleness, and she rules him.” 

‘Ay, and I am afraid he will lose her too,’ said 
the father; ‘‘for his wiles and humours are at times 
past angels’ patience. But do you speak to him. 
You say you like him; you can better bend your 
mind to gentle persuasion than I can. And now let 
me begone, for there is service in Pastor Hermann’s 
church, and I would hear him this morning. God 
give you good day.” 

Wyndham looked after the departing magistrate 
with very mingled feelings. Such genuine sorrow, 
such deep affliction at his son’s perversion, such 
honesty and simpleness of mind, and withal, such 
petty pride and vanity! He sighed, for he was a 
philosopher in his way. 

CHAPTER IX. 
A werk went by; Wyndham tried earnestly to fulfil 
his promise to Herr Wechter; but as it had been 
given without much hope, he was not greatly aston- 


ished at the failure. The moment he endeavoured to 
‘enter into any kind of confidential and friendly inter- 
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haughtiness almost insulting. But when he threw 
out a delicate hint that it was his wish to warn him 
against his alliance with the Danes, it was as he had 
applied the match to some explosive substance. Tho 
young burgher’s wrath was terrible. He was aware, 
he said, from what quarter this admonition came, 
and he was astonished that his father had not sent 
one of his apprentices to do the business, as they 
would certainly have done it less clumsily. He even 
went so far as to ask Wyndham how much he was 
paid for his service. Being thus repulsed, Wyndham 
resolved not to try again, and had as little intercourse 
with Theodore as he could, the more as he saw 
plainly that it was the latter’s intention, in some way 
or other, to force him to a duel. 

He reglated his sojourn at the pastor’s house in 
such a manner therefore that there was no ground 
for the most jealous lover to suspect that his atten- 
tions were directed to Helena, and though it cost him 
a hard struggle to miss her beautiful face each day, 
nor hear her silver voice as it consoled the patients 
under her care, he knew that he must do it in justice to 
himself as well as to the betrothed couple. But, in 
spite of this delicate avoidance, Theodore’s demeanour 
became more gloomy and insolent than ever. To 
Helena he behaved with a coldness and nonchalance 
that cut her to the heart. To her loving, pious, and 
amiable father, with a contempt for all that was 
sacred and revered by the old man, that made Baver- 
ley’s blood boil in his veins, and had it not been for his 
friend’s positive instructions and earnest entreaties, 
they would have quarrelled almost each day. And 
yet, through his coldness to Helena there sometimes 
shot a flame of love, of admiration, so intense, so 
rapturous, that it moved her generous heart with 
tender pity, and made her love this dark and re- 
bellious spirit as angels may be said to love and weep 
over the fallen. She knew that she alone could save 
him from total misery. For to be loved by no one 
amongst men is indeed as miserable a condition as 
humanity can come to. 

The worthy pastor’s behaviour all this sad while 
was truly touching. With a delicacy and forbear- 
ance that no one would have suspected him to bo 
capable of who saw him in one of his violent fits of 
anger against the assailants of his doctrines, he 
strove to influence the youth’s mind. By little 
stories sparkling with kindly humour and rich 
teaching, by kind arguments, by generous forget- 
fulness of what was due to his white hairs, he 
laboured to bend this tree as only those can labour 
who follow so great a Master. But it was of no 
avail. Theodore listened but heard not, and went 
away unrelenting. 

Helena in the meanwhile was busily engaged in 
her work of charity in the hospital. Dunnellan, 
although without hope, was still alive. His wound, 
which the science of those days was utterly unable to 
deal with, was fatal ; but his life, that might have fled 
the moment he had received the wound, lingered from 
day today. What gentle care, what tender nursing 
could do to alleviate his pain, his patient and beau- 
tiful nurse did; and it was only at his bedside that 
Wyndham had an opportunity of speaking to her or 
of hearing her voice; and in what place could he have 
heard or seen her to better advantage ? 

In these moments he could not help noticing that 
there was something strange in her demeanour. It 
was not the shyness and reserve, as though she did 





“ourse with Theodore, he was repulsed with a 


not trust herself in his presence, for he had felt that 
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almost since he first saw her. No; it was as if she 
had some secret, some plan which she burned to 
disclose to him, yet dared not attempt it. 

One day when he rose from the bedside of the 
unconscious soldier to visit Lord LIlamilton, she 
approached him in a confused and hesitating manner. 
It seemed, indeed, as if she were on the point of 
making some request, when suddenly the gipsy 
woman entered, and cast at her a glance of reproach. 
The young soldier fancied that her slight frame 
trembled, but when he asked her whether he could 
be of any service, she paused, and said, suddenly, 
‘‘No, Herr Captain, except you could tell me the 
watchword to-night at the Vehr-Thur, for Dunnellan 
woke up last night! and asked for you in a faint 
voice. I sent to our house, but you were absent on 
night duty, and ere we could have had you here he 
was once more unconscious; so, if we knew the 
watchword, we might send at once, and you might 
be here in time.” 

To say that Wyndham did not believe this would 
be saying too much, for he gave her what she 
required, and having respectfully kissed her hand, 
departed. But there was that in her air, her look, 
and the whole tenor of her speech, that seemed to 
him at variance with her usual self. THe found a 
ready explanation in the manner in which sho was 
circumstanced ; and when he thought of the things 
she had to bear when yet so young, he pitied lier, 
and loved her more than ever. 

That night he took up his usual position for 
that week at the Franken Gate. Old Herr Wechter, 
whose dwelling-house was not far from the gate, 
would often pay him a visit. THe talked with the 
young Scot about their intentions and the siege, 
and the probability of Wallenstcin’s coming to help 
Arnheim, until the morning sun shone upon them. 

On the morning after Helena had made him the 
request at the bedside of his wounded comrade, 
Wyndham sat in the guard-house wondering whether 
Dunnellan had woke up and called for him. There 
was just the faintest possible glimmer in the east 
that heralded the coming day, but the lanterns and 
torches in the guard-house were still blazing. He 
had made the usual round of inspection, and found 
everything quict, and he had stretched himself on 
the wooden form to snatch a few moments’ sleep, 
when the sentry’s challenge of ‘*Werda” brought 
him quickly to his feet. He stepped out of the 
guard-house on to the quay, and started, for there 
before him, in the red and yellow glare of a torch, 
and the pale and still uncertain light of the dawn, 
stood the form of Helena. 

When she saw him her head sank on her bosom, 
and there was a painful shrinking and hesitation in 
her demeanour that showed her fully aware of the 
strangeness of her act. Wyndham had not a word 
to utter. The light played on his cuirass and his 
own bronzed features no more fitfully than did con- 
jectures antl wonderments as to the cause of this 
visit fly across his brain. 

“T am afraid, Herr Captain, you are somewhat 
astonished at my appearance?” said Helena, who had 
now recovered her self-composure, and spoke with a 
firm voice; ‘‘ and, soothly, I myself would wonder 
were it not that I had good reason for my mission.” 

‘‘Indeed, madam,” answered Harry, ‘‘I must 
confess that your sudden appearance somewhat 
startled me; but I do hope the reason of your 
coming is not a sad one, for I could bear to seo you 





in another capacity than that of the bringer of ill- 
tidings. But I pray you be seated.” 

‘‘Nay, Herr Wyndham,” answered Helena, aud 
this time her voice trembled, notwithstanding her 
effort to control it. ‘‘ I thank you for your attention, 
but I cannot accept it. I only came hither to tell 
you that your friend is no more. Ile died not moro 
than half an hour ago.” 

Wyndham got more and more puzzled. That sho 
should come herselfin the very lastextremity, and pray 
him come and see his friend in his last hour, he could 
have understood. But that she should come, and 
come alone, to tell him that his friend was dead, 
puzzled him extremely. He would have ascribed it 
to her love for him had he dared, or had he not 
known her high-minded modesty so well. He 
stepped out of the door, and seizing her hand, he 
said, in a low voice, ‘‘ Helena, dearest friulein, for- 
give me; but was this well? ‘What moved you to 
commit so great an indiscretion. But oh! reflect on 
it, and remedy the evil as speedily as you can. Go 
home, and forgive me for having spoken so harshly 
to you.” 

As he spoke he felt the little hand in his tremble, 
and turn hot and cold. It seemed as if the sound 
of his low and earnest voice was more than sho 
could bear, for she drooped, and had he not sup- 
ported her slender frame she must have fallen. She 
had covered her face with both hands, and for some 
moments she Jay within his arms motionless. What 
strange variety of thought and emotion went through 
the honest captain’s heart at that moment! By a 
sudden effort Helena regained her self-possession. 
She did not raise her eyes to those of her companion, 
but she reached him her hand, saying, ‘ Farewell, 
Herr Captain. You have not offended though you 
have misunderstocd me. I cannot now tell you what 
induced me to come to you, but some day I will 
explain it, and you will not blame me. I hope that 
day will not be far off. Farewell!” 

A sweet and lovely smile accompanied these words, 
and showed the young officer, through all his doubts 
and wonderings, that she did not blame herself for 
this act. 

**Oh, Helena!” he exclaimed, ‘‘I beseech you—” 

‘Hush, hush!” she said, hurriedly, and with a 
look of pain; ‘‘there is some one coming. I must 
go; I dare not be seen!” 

She hurried towards the nearest gate that led from 
the quay to the city. Wyndham made one or two 
steps as if he would follow her, but returning 
quickly, called his servant Roger, and directed him 
to follow the maid, and see her safely home. 

Scarcely had Roger followed the dim figure, when 
another approached the guard-house from tho oppo- 
site side, and curtly answered the sentry’s challenge. 
It needed no second listening to tell Wyndham that 
he heard Theodore’s voice, the man of all others 
whom he could not allow to pass. He must siop 
him at any cost. 

‘* What brings you here, at this unseemly hour, 
Sir Lieutenant? Any orders?” 

“None,” was the curt reply, and Theodore at- 
tempted to pass him. 

“Softly, sir,” said Wyndham, stepping in front of 
him; ‘ what is your crrand ?” 

“Let me by,” said the youth, in a tone of furiously 
pent-up passion. ‘‘Let me by, or as I live—” he 


did not finish his sentence, but brought his hand te 


the hilt of his sword. 
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“Stay,” answered Wyndham, calmly. “ By right 
at that gesture I should bring out the guard, and 
make you pass the night in their keeping. As I 
promise you I shall do an’ you make that motion 
again. Iam the officer of the guard, and I desire 
your business at this hour of the morrow.” 

‘My business, ay?” said Theodore, with a short 
laugh. ‘‘I have come all too late to witness a 
touching interview. Tell me, Captain, who is the 
lady I saw on this very spot a moment since. Have 
I knowledge of her?” 

Wyndham was silent. He would gladly have 
given any name, but he abstained for two reasons. 
He was no adept at telling falsehoods, and he felt 
sure that falsehoods would be thrown away in this 
case. By this time, however, he heard the clang of 
the gate as it admitted Helena into the town, and he 
breathed more freely. 

‘“‘Come,”’ ho said, after a moment’s pause, “this 
is too absurd. Your dislike for me has driven you 
to the verge of madness. Why will you hate me?” 

‘Why will you come between me and my hopes, 
my ambitions, my everything ?” answered the youth ; 
and in the dawn his face almost terrified Wyndham 
with its wildness. ‘Did you not tell my father 
that I was in alliance with the Danes? Did you 
not tell Holk that I had endeavoured to create a 
disturbanco in the barracks? Did you not condemn 
my chart of the town? Did you not with all your 
arts endeavour to alienate from me the only being 
that cares for me?” 

Although he saw his opponent’s steel glisten, 
Wyndham drew not. ‘Nay,” he said, “I must 
not to-night. I cannot. Iam on duty.” 

“That excuse melts before the sun, Sir Captain. 
You will hear from me when you are at leisure. 
Meanwhile I follow your lady; I would know her 
business, since you know mine.” 





THOMAS ELLWOOD'’S POEMS. 
Il. 
; ROM our manuscript volume of poems by Thomas 
4 Ellwood (see p. 508) we now give some selec- 
tions, Gay and grave are mingled in happy con- 
trast. We begin with some playful lines, entitled-— 


A DIRECTION TO MY FRIENDS INQUIRING THE 

WAY TO MY HOUSE. 

Two miles from Beaconsfield, wpon the road 

To Amersham, just where the way grows broa:l, 

A little spot there is called Larkin’s Green, 

Where cn a bank some fruit-trees may be seen, 

In midst of which, on the sinister hand, 

A little cottage covertly doth stand. 

So-ho the people out, and then inquire 

For Hunger Hill—it lies a little higher. 

But if the people sxould from home be gone, 

Ride up the bank some twenty paces on, 

And at the orchard’s end thou mayst perecive 

Two gates together hung ; the nearest leave, 

The farthest take, and straight the hill ascend : 

T!at path leads to the house where divells thy friend. 


BEATUS ILLE. 
Blest is the man whose heart is found 
When trials come, upright and sound, 





—— 


Whom not the hopes of greatest gain, 

Nor fear of most tormenting pain, - 
Nor yet the most magnetic pleasure, 

Or honours heaped up without measure, 

Can cause to shrink or start aside, 

And leave the strait way for the wide. 


This is the state on which mine eye is fixt— 
Oh, that no cloud may ever come betwixt ! 
But that my heart may henceforth alway dwell 
In that which doth all other things excel. 

For he alone can stand the tempest’s shock, 
Whose house is built on the eternal Rock. 


VERITAS VALEBIT. 
This is dated ** Bridewell, 21st 38rd mo., 1666.” 

For Truth I suffer bonds, in Truth I live, 

And unto Truth this testimony give : 

That Truth shall over all exalted be, 

And in Dominion reign for evermore : 

The generation ’s born that shall this see ; 

Honour, Praise, Glory be to God therefor. 


Though Death and Hell should against Truth combine, 
Its glory shall through all their darkness shine. 


LOYALTY. 
I know my heart is loyal to my prince. 
It never harboured a disloyal thought ; 
And if my pen or tongue hath given offence, 
That error hath through ignorance been wrought ; 
For which, when proved, I will him mercy cry 
And thankful live, or uncomplaining die. 
MELIORA SPERO. 
The winter tree resembles me 
Whose sap lies in the root; 
The Spring draws nigh, as it, so I 
Shall bud, I hope, and shoot. 


PSALM CXXVII. 


Except the Lord the city keep 

The watchman watches but in vain: 
The adversary in will creep, 

And hardly be got out again. 


So close his stratagems are laid, 
So deep and many are his wiles, 
The sentinel’s by him betrayed, 
And he the watchman too beguiles. 


Sometimes Truth’s colours up he sits, 
As if indeed a ffriend he were ; 

And by that practice in he gets 
Refore his flalschood doth appear. 


And, which is worst, within are some 
That alway treacherous have been, 
Who when he to the gate doth come, 
Too ready are to let him in. 

Lord, Thou art He in whom I trust, 
On whom my safety doth depend, 
Thou only canst subdue the lust ; 
Thou only canst the place defend, 
My weakness, Lord, I daily find, 
*Tis Thou alone sufficient art ; 

To Thee, therefore, have I resigned 
The care and keeping of my heart, 
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Be Thou commander there in chief ; 

Place Thou the guard, the watchman set ; 
At each assault send Thon relief ; 

Let Satan no advantage get. 


Put Thou the enemy to flight ; 

Break Thou his strength, his works destroy ; ° 
Discomfit Thou his fforces quite, 

And fill my soul with heavenly joy ! 


Take thou a course with them within 
That would the citadel betray ; 

Burn up the ground that brings forth sin, 
And the rebellious nature slay. 


Then shal I praise Thy holy name, 

And hallelujahs to Thee sing : 

My tongue, my pen, shall speak Thy fame 
Who art my God and Sion’s King. 


FANCY. 
When Love and Hate before my fancy pass, 
They look, methinks, like a perspective glass. 
If on another body’s failings I 
Do chance at any time to cast an eye, 
Leve takes that end that doth extenwate, 
‘The other is possest by squint-eyed Hate : 
But if, on t’ other hand, I have a mind 
To view their actions, who to me are kind, 
Love presently presents unto mine eye 
That glass which their good deeds will maguify. 
Hate, too, would be as forward, if she might, 
To clap her partial glass before my sight : 
But I am wary of her, for I know 
She to all goodness is a mortal foe. 
Love ’s the best glass, by far; yet many choose 
To look through that which sight doth most abuse. 


ALL IS VANITY.—Eccles. i. 2. 


See here the state of man as in a glass, 

And how the fashion of the world doth pass. 
Some in a tavern spend the longest day, 
While others hawk and hunt their time away. 
This wastes the day in dressing, t’ other seeks 
‘To put fresh colours on her withered cheeks. 
And when the sun declines, some dapper spark 
Must take her to Spring Garden, or the Park. 
Plays some frequent, and balls ; others their prime 
Consume at dice. Some bowl away their time. 
With cards some wholly captivated are. 
¥from table others scarce an hour can spare. 
One to soft music mancipates his ear ; 
At shovel-board another spends the year. 
The pall-mall this accounts the only sport; 
That keeps a racket in the tennis court. 
Some strain their very eyes and throats with singing, 
While others strip their backs and hands at ringing. 
Another sort, with greedy eyes, are waiting 
Either at cock-pit, or some great bull-baiting. 
This dotes on running horses ; t’ other {fool 
Is never well but in the ffencing-school. 
Wrestling and ffootball, ninepins, prison-base, 
Among the rurall clowns find each a place. 
Nay, Joan unwashed will leave her milking-pail, 
To sce some May-game over Whitsun ale. 
Thus wallow they in sensual delight, 
As if their day should never have a night, 
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Till Nature’s pale-faced serjeant them surprise, 
And as the tree then falls, just so it lies. 


Now look at home, thou who these lines do read, 
See which of all these paths thyself doth tread, 
And ere it be too late that path forsake, 
Which, followed, would thee miserable make. 


A PROSPECT. 


"Twas towards the evening of the day, 
When books lie still and scholars play, 
That, having got an hour to spare, 

I walked abroad to take the air, 

To which the heavens did invite, 
With siniles that promiséd delight. 
My walk upon a bank I took, 

Which was the margin to a brook 
Whose erystal streams so smooth did glide, 
As if they feared to be deseried ; 

Save that a pebble here and there 
Whispered their flight into mine ear. 
Hence I designed to take a view 

Of Nature in her richest hue ; 

Nor should I think my labour lost 

To see the like at double cest. 

The birds in various notes did sing 

A panegyric to the Spring : 

Each strove, I think, to do her best, 
But Philomel excelled the rest. 

The trees served for a leafy screen, 
Hung round with canopies of green ; 
And some were here and there embossed 
With blossoms at Dame Nature’s cost, 
With which a gentle zephyr played, 
And pretty whistling murmurs made, 
Which way soe’er I turned mine eye 

I saw well mix’d variety. 

The well-wrought tapestry of the field 
Did many pretty pictures yield. 

Here wheat, there barley, did appear, 
Some in the blade, some in the ear : 
The peas in bloom, the beans in flower, 
Stood waiting for a gentle shower ; 
For fear of which, in haste, home fiies 
The bee, with honey-laden thighs. 
The meadows in their grass-green vest, 
Methought, were very neatly drest. 
Nor only neat, but gaily fraught 
With chequered flowers, finely wrought, 
Cowslips and violets intermixt, 

And tufted daisies cast betwixt. 

Each object did affect my sight 

With pretty innocent delight. 

But staid I there? Oh no, my heart 
Still cried, Give me the better part ; 
Let me with Him for ever live 

That to these things doth beauty give. 
Exterior things may please the sense 
And be enjoyed, without offence ; 

But nothing but a power divine 

Can mnake their beauties truly mine. 
Thy Wisdom, therefore, so infuse 

Into my heart, that I may use 

Thy creatures as they ought to be, 
And still return all praise to Thee, 

To whom the highest praise is due, 

Oh God, most holy, just, and true 
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PARIS, OLD AND NEW. 


| of to-day is widely different from Paris of 
a few years ago. No such transformation was 
ever effected in so brief a space. None but a Cesar 
—that is, an irresponsible despot, who had to con- 
sult no chambers and no municipalities—could have 
effected it. Czosar’s wish was to give his subjects an 
impression of Titanic energies which nothing: could’ 
withstand. Streets and lanes were demolished’ en 
masse, with no respect whatever to the wants). wishes, 
convenience, or pockets of the inhabitants. And 
what is the result? The city is grander; but less 
picturesque than the old one. There is more stateli- 
ness, but vastly less varietyy. Tiere is now overthree- 
fourths of Paris an almostt absolute monetony, a’ 
cold uniformity of style. TTieheight of the houses, 
their colour, architecture, windows, roofs, balconies, 
are all endlessly repeated over the whole city, and it 
is only when you go into the outskirts that you get 
rid of this monotony. 

But let it be understood that the effect is wholly 
different from the dreary monotony of a great part of 
London, notably of the streets north of Oxford Street. 
In Baker Street, Wimpole Street, and others of the 
type, we have monotony of dullness. In Pavisit is a 
monotony of statcliness and grandeur. ‘Tlie eye 
observes the sameness, but it does not tire: of: it; for 
the colour is so bright and cheering, and’ the: archii- 
tecture so noble, that it seems absurd to complain of 
a too extensively pervadings dignity and elevation. 
The eye rests with pleasure even upon the attics and 
the roofs, for balconies and flowers and plants seem to 
make even those lofty abodes pleasant, and though 
in the very heart of the city, they are so exalted in. 
the clear and smokeless air aboverthe turmoil of the 
crowded street, that one might:enjoy’there aserene 
tranquillity and repose. 

If it were not for the coming: down, and forthe 
long and terrible ascent! And thisthought opens-out 
a strange view of the daily habits ofi the dwellers in 
the upper stories of Paris houses. Must not the 
very height of the houses modify all theix habits? 
‘When once in the street must they not feel a:strong: 
inclination to remain there as long as they can, 
knowing that when once they have returned to their 
lofty flat or apartment, they will be loth to quit it, 
for they are aware of the penalty? To mount a 
hundred or perhaps two hundred steps is not. pleasant 
to those who no longer feel the agility of youth. 
Young Buonaparte complained of the 173: steps 
which he had to mount when he first came to Paris. 
‘‘T had to mount a hundred steps to my bedroom, 
though it was only in the ¢roisiéme étage; and there 
were four stories above that.” Judge if it benot likely 
that there is quite a large population of the elderly; 
intirm, and delicate, who never or seldom ever descend 
into the: street; and whether even the young, 
strong, and active, do not make their returns home 
as seldom as possible, and heuce proleng their stay 
in the streets, when once there, as* mueh:as possible: 
And every device of pleasure, beauty, and convenience 
las been resorted to in order to make the strects the 


day-home of the Parisian. What a scene’ of anima- 
tion and festivity. do not*thestreetspresent; especially 
the boulevards!’ The*cafés,. restaurants; and hotcls 
must certainly be five times» as*mumerous® as in Lon- 
don, and how much. more» alliwimg:!’ It is certainly 
pleasant’ and'refteshing’ to» witwess the out-door life 
of. the Parisians—the: arrayr off chairs and small 
marble-top tables.in front of the cafés, and that not 
only inthe evening butall lioursofitheday from noon 
onwards. In London all seem busy; all seem hasten- 
ing somewhere; but.in Paris-there is a.vistble-ease 
and enjoyment, undebased by amyrapparent: excess ; 
they sittandidrink and chat: im publie; and do-it all 
with a‘manifost air of leisure: and deliberation that 
is*a-pleasing contrast to the alavays-in-a-hurry air of 
London. ‘Iho more dry settled. climate of Paris 
favours it; the damp and tumultuous atmosphere of 
London forbids it. 

But I could not, whemim Paris; observetheso crowds 
of sedentary philosophers: and: life-enjoying men in 
the streets, smoking and quaffing attheir case, with- 
out thinking of those belonging to»them who wero 
not'there, and without inquiring how far this out- 
door gaiety affects or impairs the in-door enjoyments 
of domestic life: I am afraid it. always inypairs and 
sometimes tears:'them up: bythe roots. Wlitere are 
the wives: and: daughters, when these philosophers 
or men ofthe-world are sitting by the hour in tho 
streets or regaling: themselves within ?—for a large 
proportion of the men in Paris both breakfast and 
dine abroad. This nodoubt lessens the drudgery at 
house, but it also lessens: the enjoyment, and half 
destroys the home itself. I consider the great height 
of the: houses largely responsible for this rosult.. It 
makes all the ditference whether you can turn in at 
once to your room, or whether, when you arrive at 
your own door, you are:still far from liome; but have 
a long and fatiguing ascent before you. Grant. tliat 
the young and vigorous may laugh at it, but«what of 
the-old, the weak, the asthmatie, or those wholiave a 
touch of heart disease? 

In this respect Paris and Moseow aro at tho 
antipodes:of each: other—the one is-the capital of six 
or seven. story-houses, the other is:a:capital of ono 
story-houses. Moscow is a: metropolis of cottages, 
with gardens: everywhere interspersed, and theretore 
covering an enormous extent. The inconvenicnce 
of long distances: is) more: than compensated by 
the greater salubrity and’ other advantages. It 
answers better to: the idea. of human nature, which 
is neighbourly but not gregarious. It is more 
favourable to innocence and: virtue. It avoids tle 
hideous results, indignities; andi ineonveniences of 
over-packing: Liverpool is a sad instance of over- 
crowding, and‘iteis tlie unhealthiestttowmin England. 
The same-areasim Bath and Liverpool accommodates, 
or should we not ratlier say shelters; in tho latter 
town am eciglitfold populatiows. Tlie» census of the 
posatetton of the whiole of a. greaticity givos a mis- 

eading result; we: must compare’ tlie census of the 
specially crowded districts. 
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PARIS, OLD 
Externally nothing 


But to return to Paris. 
promises a fairer result, alike for comfort and 


morals, than the appearance of the streets. The 
houses are so uniformly lofty, spacious, and regular 
—the Faubourg St. Antoine scarcely less so than the 
aristocratic quarters—that we marvel where-the 
elements of such deadly antipathy to the whole 
order of society—including property, marriage, 
religion—can exist within so apparently prosperous 
and fair-seeming an exterior. In short, the existence 
of the Communists in such numbers as to be able to 
seize the reins of power, and to hold Paris for sixty 
days in its grasp, is a mysterious phenomenon. It 
cannot be supposed that the inhabitants of the 
communes beyond the Octroi—which is called the 
banliewe of Paris—such as Montmartre, Belleville, 
Villette, could terrify and overpower the population 
of the vast interior of the city, with its scores of 
miles of stately and well-appointed houses. Doubt- 
less, then, the Communists of 1871 dwelt in all 
parts, and hatched their diabolical plots in streets, 
the very aspect of which seems a point-blank con- 
tradiction to the belief that it could contain such 
desperadoes. Outwardly, all is more than respect- 
able—it is stately and luxurious. That the ring- 
leaders might be found in the more opulent quarters 
is very conceivable, for we know that Catiline was a 
wealthy aristocrat. But that vast multitudes of 
his followers also belonged to the fair-seeming zones 
of ease and respectability is also certain ; otherwise 
we cannot escape the conclusion that the raga- 
muffins and rabid democrats of the indigent 
quarters cowed and overpowered the residents of 
those many miles of beautiful boulevards and stately 
and long-stretching avenues, and installed a reign of 
terror over the abject and cowardly respectability of 
the city. That the wealthy bourgeoisie showed the 
greatest cowardice on the occasion—just as they had 
cringed before the Empire when in its high and 
palmy state—is as certain as that the penalty which 
they paid, first in abasement before their bolder 
enemies, though vastly fewer in numbers and lower 
in rank, and then in pecuniary losses, was most 
thoroughly deserved. When wealth and luxury are 
divorced from courage and manhood, their fall 
deserves no pity. But the reign of the Commune 
presents an enigma which it is exceedingly difficult 
to understand, and which the very aspect of new 
Paris, renovated and transformed by the magical 
powers of Haussmann, renders still more perplexing. 
We can only account for it by supposing that undor 
the quiet and prosperous exterior of even the better 
quarters lay concealed and unknown a heap of com- 
bustible materials, which blazed out at once when 
the torch of insurrection was applied. There is more 
contentment in the dreary and dingy back streets of 
London than in many of the apparently respectable 
arrondissements of Paris. 

Now, how is this? and in what way can it be 
dccounted for? It is a complex and mysterious 
problem, partly religious and partly social. The reli- 
gious question I will not meddle with further than 
to observe that in a Romish country where Rome 
is not believed in, a deep distrust of all religion 
prevails, to be gradually succeeded by deep detesta- 
tion, and often by direct atheism; and in a rovo- 
lutionary country, which is only another name for « 
radically discontented country, a large portion of the 
svils compiained of are laid to the score of religion ; 
and with considerable justice, too, wherever Rome 
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triumphs, for it is an anti-social, and, in the present 
stage of the world’s progress, an anarchical power. 

The social question is more within the province of 
this paper. One phase of it I will advert to The 
great root of bitterness in France is the want, in the 
great cities, especially in Paris, of proper domestic 
life. The very size and loftiness of the houses is 
adverse to it. An apartment in an immense house 
is not a proper home, and it is felt not to be so. 
English streets present a poor appearance when 
compared with the grand fronts of Paris; but the 
English matsonxnette fosters domesticity and the 
French maison repels it. Real family life is there 
pursued under difficulties. Once in the street, a 
man likes to remain there, and the allurements of the 
restaurants at every step, the social case and gaiety 
to be found in them—both within and without—detain 
him there. The streets themselves, especially the 
boulevards, with their shade and foliage, with their 
seats for the idle or the weary, and their ever-spread 
tables of refreshment, enchant him with their festive 
welcome. Domestic discomfort is at the root of this 
lavish display of delights. Yet what inhabitant of 
a city is to all outward appearance so comfortably 
and even sumptuously housed as the Parisian? and 
that not only in select spots, but along interminable 
lines of streets. 

Unfortunately it is in appearance only. Those 
high and finely-fronted houses, forming such a noble 
perspective, have to the rear the most dismal in- 
teriors. There is a grievous want both of light and 
air. Houses are built nearly back to back, with a 
very scanty and insufficient space between. Old 
Paris possessed, in some respects, far more comforts. 
—more and better private gardens, more light and 
air and space to the rear. ‘The Empire sacrificed 
everything to outward show, and to a free career for 
artillery. You admire the grand aspects of these 
streets; but only think what they have to endure 
who have to mount several times a day to the upper 
landings, and then to find themselves excluded from 
a view of the gaiety and animation of the street, and 
doomed to hind quarters, where is no view, and 
obstructed light and air—the latter stagnant because: 
imprisoned within high walls. Most unwholesome 
enclosures! All cannot live to the front, and dismal 
is the general lot of those who are debarred from it. 
But to all, except to those who are tenants of the 
first two stories, the fatiguing journey up and down- 
stairs is a continually recurring nuisance. <A barrack 
is not a home, and the Paris houses are more like 
barracks than the abodes of domestic comfort and 
privacy. In Galignani’s ‘‘Guide” we find the fol- 
lowing :—“ It has been remarked that families con- 
stantly residing in Paris soon become extinct.” I 
must not dilate further on this topic, but I am per- 
suaded that it is an evil of the first magnitude, and 
which re-acts most unfavourably on domestic life and. 
general morality. 

There is, however, one domestic arrangement 
which I cannot pass over, and which is justly 
stigmatised in a recent work on ‘French Home 
Life’ as injurious to morals. I allude to the sleep- 
ing arrangements for servants. This is a question 
of great magnitude, for Galignani computes the 
number of servants in Paris at 80,000. Servants do 
not sleep in the flats to which their masters or 
mistresses belong, but all the servants employed in 
the house, male and female, have the topmost land- 
ing of all assigned to them, and there, freed from 
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allsurveillance except that which the observation of 
their order supplies—and which, though no doubt 
eonsiderable, is still not enough—they pass the night. 
The arrangement is as favourable to the spread of 
vice and crime as is the herding together of young 
and old and offenders of every grade in prisons. 
Leaving this painful topic, I will conclude this 
paper with one calculated to give unalloyed pleasure. 
Paris is the place par excellence for the enjoyment of 
art. There is, however, one exhibition which might 
easily escape the visitor’s notice, among the multi- 
farious objects of interest, if his attention were not 
specially called to it. I came upon it myself quite 
by accident, when strolling in the Champs Elysées. 
I allude to the Panorama of the Defence of Paris 
against the German Armies, painted by J. Phi- 
lippoteaux. No work of art has ever presented to me 
such a marvellous illusion. You go upstairs to 
view it, and when you come out on the central plat- 
form you have no feeling that you are under canvas 
at all. You seem to be standing on a mount in the 
open air, and surveying an extensive landscape 
covering many miles, and, indeed, comprising the 
whole neighbourhood of Paris, with the adjacent 
hills and villages all round the compass, as well as 
Paris itself, with its monuments, its domes, and its 
steeples. The spectator is placed in the Fort of Issy, 
and you witness the attacks of the German batterics 
on the surrounding heights. You are present at 
the siege of Paris. It was with the greatest diffi- 
culty that I could persuade myself that I was only 
viewing a panorama. All the details are so perfect 
and lifelike, the distances, and the sense of vastness 
and of being under the open sky, seem so undeniably 
real, that I gazed with amazement. No excursionist 
ought, on any account, to omit visiting this exhibi- 
tion. The view from the top of the Arc de lEtoile 
and this panorama are well worth the cost of the trip. 
G. D. I. 
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\ referring to this case in our last Part, we did 

injustice to Sir William Tergusson, Bart., the 
eminent surgeon, by expressing regret that he did 
not protest at the time against the continuance of the 
experiments. Sir William’s evidence, at the trial of 
the vivisection, was so strong in denunciation of the 
<ruelty of the whole affair, that we thought (not 
having then seen the full official report) that he 
described the scene as witnessed by him. His 
opinion, it appears, was formed only from reading 
the account of tho case. 

Mr. Tuffnell, however, the President of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of Ireland, was present, and at 
the trial narrated what he himself saw. The follow- 
ing is extracted from the minutes of his evidence :— 


Q. What did you see ? 

A. There was a table in the room, and a white dog was 
fastened down on to it. I asked a gentleman near me what was 
going on, and he said, ‘*Dr. Magnan, of Paris, is about to 


-emonstrate the effects of alcohol and absinthe, when injected 


into the veins of two dogs.” I said, “I have not seen a dog 
served like that before ; it is a cruel proceeding, as it is putting 
2 poor dog to unnecessary pain.” A gentleman opposite to me 
said, ‘* Oh, that dog is insensible, he is not suffering anything 
now.” I said, “The dog is struggling hard to get free. I am 
& sportsman as well as a surgeon, and I will never see a dog 
bullied” ; so I took a knife and cut the dog adrift. 
Q. What did the dog doi 





A. He jumped on to the table. I said, ‘‘ Now you see the 
dog is sensible ; and I don’t think this is a proceeding at all in 
keeping with the objects of this Association.” I then left the 
room. 

Q. And in consequence of what you heard 

A. I then went downstairs, and a respectable-looking man 
said to me, ‘*The cats, sir?” I then returned to the room, 
where an altercation took place. 

Q. Was Dr. Haughton there ? 

A. Yes, Dr. Haughton, of Dublin, and other gentlemen pro. 
tested against it. Dr. Haughton is a professor of Trinity College, 
Dublin. Afterwards it was generally put to the meeting as to 
whether the experiments should go on or be discontinued, and 
it was decided that the proceedings should go on. 

Q. What was done then ? 

A. Dr. Magnan then came to the end of the table near where I 
was and injected the white dog with alcohol, and it very speedily 
became insensible. The gentleman with whom I had had the 
altercation, said, ‘‘ Now you see he is insensible;” and I sai, 
“*And what is more, he will never be sensible again.” Dr. 
Magnan said, ‘‘On the contrary, before six o’clock in the 
evening you shall see him quite well again.” I replied, ‘‘ No, 
no.” ‘The dog died as I predicted. 

Q. Dr. Magnan then did something to the second dog. Tell 
us what he did. 

A. Yes. Dr. Magnan then went to the other end of the table 
and injected the second dog with absinthe, I believe. I did not 
see it, because Dr. Magnan was in the centre of a crowd. I saw 
the dog shortly afterwards, and it was seized with convulsions 
of an epileptic character, and I then went away. 





It was in the evidence of Mr. Knight Bruce (son 
of the late Lord Justice), that some of the descriptive 
statements quoted by us occurred :— 


Q. On the 13th of August last, you were at the Masonic Hall, 
Norwich, in the smoking-room, about two o’clock ? 

A. I was. 

Q. Tell us what you saw. 

A. There were two foreigners, I think, one of them, I believe, 
Dr. Magnan. 

Q. How was he dressed ? 

A. I really forget how he was dressed. I fancy he had an 
apron on, and his sleeves were tucked up. He was gesticulating 
very much. There was a dog on the table, and it seemed to be 
crucified to a board ; in fact there were two dogs laid out by the 
legs, tied with tapes. 

Q. Were the mouths tied ? 

A. Yes, the poor dvgs’ mouths were tied ; the wretches had 
fortified themselves in that manner. 

Mr. Cruirrock.—Whiat does he mean by that ? 

The Wirness.—Cruel people are naturally cowards, and they 
had fortified themselves against the dogs in that manner. 

Q. Describe what you saw. 

A. ‘The persons present seemed to be young generally, and 
they were standing round the table. 

(). Describe what you saw done. 

A. I saw something injected with a tube. I did not see the 
incision ; I saw a great deal of blood, and, what is more, arterial 
blood, which showed that the operator had gone a great length 
in his cruelty. 

Q. Where was the opening made ? 

A. Inthe thigh. 

Q. And what was the effect of it ? 

A. By the time I got up the dog was struggling as well as it 
could, but it was almost insensible ; it had almost succumbed ; 
and was then Ict loose, and shortly alterwards died. The 
Frenchman’s arms were covered in blood, the table was bloody, 
and the dog was bespattered with blood. It was a ghastly 
spectacle, and I wish 1 could convey to the bench an idea of it. 

Q. How many persons were present ? 

A. The table was surrounded by students, who seemed pleased 
with what they saw. I think I had left the room in search of 
Sir James Paget, and when I got back Mr. Tuffnell was there 
protesting against it, having in the meantime discovered ther 
were cats to be operated upon, which fortunately he rescued. 
He played a noble part. 

Q. Now with regard to the second operation. 

A. They injected something into the veins of the dog. 

Q. Did that animal show signs of suffering ? 

A. It was unable to bark, the poor thing was so tied down. 
The dog struggled and did its little utmost, and to a man who 
loves a dog they were most painful. His wr‘fhings, sighingy 
and moanings, were most intense, 
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Q. Did not Sir James Paget express his approval of these 
experiments ? “A 

A. He expressed his opinion rather of vivisection generally. 
I should say he spoke rather in favour, but I wish ke had wit- 
nessed the whole of it. I don’t think Sir James Paget looked 
at anything ; he stood aloof. 


The following extracts from Sir William Fergus- 
son’s evidence gives his testimony as to the inutility 
as well as the cruelty of the experiments :— 


Q. In your opinion, is it necessary for the purposes of science 
that the experiments described bythe witnesses should be made ? 

A. Probably it might be done to see how a dog would 
demean itself after such an operation. It is not necessary 
in my opinion, at all. I don’t see what it goes to prove. 
Putting absinthe into a dog’s veins does not show what effect 
would follow the putting of that spirit into a man’s veins ; and, 
besides, it is not to be supposed that a man would require to 
open the vein of another man and inject absinthe or alcohol 
therein. 

Q. Is the effect of absinthe introduced into a man’s stomach 
very well known ? 

A. In France it is very well known, but here only by hearsay. 

Q. In your opinion would it be an act of cruelty to fasten a 
dog down to a board, make an incision, insert a tube as described, 
and inject absinthe into its femoral vein / 

A. Yes. 

Q. Having heard that these dogs were fastened down to a 
board, and incisions made in their thighs, and alcohol and 
absinthe injected into their veins, do you know of any practical 
good or benefit to mankind which might result from such 
experiments ? 

A. [have a very strong opinion that it could not have been of 
the very smallest possible use. 

Dr. Magnan, being beyond the jurisdiction of the 
court, was not on trial, and there was not evidence 
enough to convict the four Norwich surgeons who 
assisted in the cruel exhibition. The trial has had 
good effect, nevertheless, in making known the 
ctuelties perpetratetl under pretence of the advance- 
ment of science. The whole affair was very dis- 
creditable to the practitioners put on their trial, and 
to the Council of the British Medical Association if 
they sanctioned the wretched exhibition. 





DANIEL O’CONNELL. 


HUNDRED years ago, on the 6th of August, 
1775, was born Daniel O’Connell, at Carhen 
House, near Cahireiveen, County Kerry. He was 
the eldest son of Morgan O’Connell, who married 
Catherine, daughter of John O’Mullane, of White- 
church, Co. Cork, and the fourth child of a family 
of fourteen children, nine of whom lived to mature 
age and married, but none now survive. His first 
home, some of the ruined ivied walls of which alone 
remain, lies on an estuary of Valencia Harbour, with 
mountains varied in form almost encirciing a broad 
valley around it, making a singularly beautiful scene. 
Here, in his boyish years, that love of country which 
distinguished his character took deep root, and that 
ardent admiration of the beauties of Nature; here 
he enjoyed a most happy childhood and boyhood, 
pursuing his studies under a tutor, showing evi- 
dences of early talent, with his brothers, and enter- 
ing into field-sports on his holidays with the keen 
zest which remained unchanged to his last excursion 
on the mountains of Darrynane in the autumn of 
1845. 
At the age of thirteen Daniel and his brother 
Maurice went to the Rev. Mr. Harrington’s semi- 
nary at Redington, near Queenstown—then the Cove 











of Cork—the first school opened by a Roman Catholic 
priest since the removal of the penal laws. From 
this school the boys were sent to the College of St. 
Omer, where Daniel soon gained the highest places 
in the forms, and from thence they were transferred 
to the English College at Douay. Daniel’s having 
studied at these ecclesiastical colleges gave rise to 
the mis-statement that he had been intended for the 
Church. 

In 1794 he entered Lincoln’s Inn as a law student, 

and in 1798—that unhappy year for Ireland—he was 
called to the Bar. In this brief sketch we must not 
dwell on his legal or political struggles and triumphs. 
He was essentially an Irishman, true to his country ; 
to serve it as he judged best, he refused office and 
title. He refused the Mastership of the Rolls, as he 
had before refused to be Chief Baron of the Exche- 
quer. 
, His first political speech, on the 13th January, 
1800, was in opposition to the then proposed union of 
Great Britain and Ireland; his last in Ireland, in 
1847, was against that measure. Can many political 
lives show such consistency? It is to be regretted 
that the Centenary celebration of his birth has so 
much been turned into a display of Ultramontane 
bigotry, instead of being used as an occasion to unite 
Irishmen of all creeds and parties in the spirit of 
freedom and of patriotism. 

In 1828 QO’Connell was returned as member for 
Clare—the first Roman Catholic M.p. since James 11’s 
time. In 1829 the Catholic Emancipation Bill passed, 
and Lord Duncannon introduced him to the House of 
Commons; butrefusing to take the oath of supremacy— 
for he had been elected before the Emancipation Act— 
he had to be re-elected for Clare. He successively 
represented Clare, Waterford, Kerry, Kilkenny, 
Cork, and Dublin. 

In 1802 Mr. O’Connell married a relation of his 
own, Mary, daughter of Edward O’Connell, .v., of 
Tralee—a choice that made the happiness of his life. 
Mrs. O’Connell died in 1836, leaving four sons and 
three daughters; of these, two sons and the 
daughters survive. Besides these, there are at present 
living thirty grandchildren, fifty-six great-grand- 
children, and four great-great-grandchildren—ninety- 
five direct descendants of Daniel O’Connell. 

On the 28th January, 1847, in failing health 
O’Connell left Ireland to attend Parliament, and 
never returned there. On the 22nd March he set 
out on his last pilgrimage, hoping to reach Rome, 
but he died at Genoa on the 15th May, 1847, closing 
a long life of agitation by a calm, peaceful death. 
His body was embalmed, and was laid in Glasnevin 
Cemetery, Dublin, on the 4th August, and his heart 
was deposited in a silver urn in the church of San 
Andrea della Valle, in Rome, where magnificent 
obsequies were celebrated by Pio Nono’s command. 

Daniel O’Connell was the head of a Milesian Sept, 
which had ruled as kings or chiefs in Limerick and 
in Kerry—one among the numerous Septs that were 
deprived of their territories by their conquerors ia 
the not good ‘old times” when ‘ might was right.” 
He must ever be ranked among the great men of 
his age for his wonderful genius and talents, and 
thought of with gratitude by all Roman Catholics 
under the Queen’s rule, as the champion of their 
civil rights. Apart from his public services, Daniel 
O’Connell will always be remembered lovingly by 
those who knew him, as the warm-hoarted relative— 
the kind, trustworthy friend. 





WALES AND THE WELSH. 


Vv. 


LLANDUDNO. 


EFORE the railway era, little was heard of 
Welsh watering-places. Certainly no one from 
across the marches thought of going to the wild 
shores of the Principality. But now, all round the 
irregular coast, from the Mumbles and Tenby in the 
south to Penmdenmawr and Rhy] in the north, there 
are many and much-frequented sea-side resorts. 
Llandudno is one of the newest and the most popu- 
lar; in fact it claims more loudly than Aberystwyth 
to be “the Brighton of Wales.” It has rows and 
terraces of marine mansions, several large hotels, 
local papers with regular lists of ‘fashionable 
arrivals and departures,’’ first-rate shops, and all 
the appliances of a popular watering-place. The 
air is bracing, the scenery fine, the roads well made, 
and the bathing good. Yet people who want rest 
and health chiefly, and do not care for the dull 
routineof drivesand promenades, and “ very proper” 
life in mansion or hotel, will prefer some quieter 
resort. It is not the place it was when John Bright 
used to be seen there lying on his back upon the 
beach, repairing his wearied nerves. It is certainly 
like Brighton now in this respect, that people cannot 
do just as they please, regardless of Mrs. Grundy. 
Stillthe advantages of Llandudno are great for those 
who have no quieter taste, especially for the rich, 
who flock to it from the midland and northern manu- 
facturing towns. It has, above all, the advantage of 
being within sight and easy distance of the grandest 
mountain region of North Wales. A branch line 
runs to Conway, and from Conway the route is short 
and direct to Snowdon, and all the wonderful peaks 
and passes of that region. 

In Llandudno itself there is not much to attract 
attention. The site is the chief boast of the place, 
and the lovely bay between the Great and Little 
Ormes Head. On these venerable cliffs there are 
objects of interest to the archeologist as well as the 
geologist and botanist. The name of Llandudno is 
itself a vestige of antiquity, being the enclosure or 
place of St. Tudno, an Ancient british saint. The 
beautiful town is hardly a quarter of a century old, 
and it is curious now to read old Pennant’s account 
of the place almost exactly a hundred years ago. 

‘Continued my ride along the shore by the flat 
isthmus which connects the high land of Gloddaeth 
with the great promontory Llandudno. Ride along 
part of the last, on a narrow road above the sea, 
having on the right steep hills and _ precipices. 
Reach Gogarth, a long but narrow tract of great 
fertility. It was formerly an appendage to the 
abbey of Conwy, and part of a very strong building 
still remains. 

“*T ascended oy a very long and steep path to the 
top of Llandudno, a beautiful sheep-walk, consisting 
oi a fine turf, except where the rock appears, extend- 
ing near four miles in length and one in breadth. 
It lies in the manor of Gogarth, belonging to the 
see of Bangor. The western extremity is a vast 
precipice, the haunt of various sea-fowls in the season 
of breeding. The gulls possess the lowest part; 
above them the razorbills and guillemots have their 
quaricrs; over them croak the cormorants; and 





herons occupy the highest regions; and scattered in 
different parts are a few puffins and black guille- 
mots. The peregrine falcon builds in these rocks, 
This kind was in the days of falconry so esteemed, 
that the great minister Burleigh sent a letter of 
thanks to an ancestor of Sir Roger Mostyn for a 
present of a cast of hawks from this place. 

‘Falconry was in high esteem among the Welsh. 
Our prince had his chief falconer, who occupied the 
fourth rank among the officers of his court. He held 
his lands free; had a double portion of provender 
for his horse; the prince supplied him with woollen 
cloaths, the princess with linen. He brought his 
cup with him into the hall, but was not allowed to 
drink more than would quench his thirst, lest he 
should get fuddled, and neglect his hawks. He was 
allowed the hearts and lungs of all the animals in 
the royal kitchen, and sometimes a barren ewe to 
feed his birds. Whenever his hawks killed any of 
the three most noble species of game, the heron, the 
bittern, or the crane, he received from the prince 
three services—that of holding his stirrup when he 
descended from his horse, of holding his horse while 
he was taking the hawks from the game, and of 
holding his stirrup again when he mounted his 
horse; and at night the prince honoured him with 
serving him thrice at table with his own hands. 

‘The northern side of this promontory is broken 
into precipices of various heights; and the hase of 
both these sides is washed by a very deep water. It 
is well worth the labour of ascending to the highest 
point, to view the extensive and various prospects. 

‘On the same side are the remains of several rude 
walls without mortar, called Llety Fadog, or the 
house of Madoc, a supposed ancestor of Gloddacth; 
and not far from it is a straight, narrow path, with 
stones on each side, probably the remains of two 
walls; a watch place for deer, as the name Gwylfa-y- 
Ceirw signifies. 

“On a great eminence, called Dinas, is a largo 
enclosure. The edge of the hill is surrounded with 
a rude wall; and within are multitudes of small 
circular hollows, about twelve feet in diameter, en- 
vironed with walls ; such as are found on Tre’r Caeri, 
and similar places, the rough habitations of our 
distant ancestors. Near this place is a maen sigl, 
rocking-stone, a great one, whose point of contact 
with the ground is so small as to make it moveable 
with the least touch. The country people call it 
Cryd Tudno, St. Tudno’s cradle. This is surrounded 
with a foss, and has a formed road to it. It is the 
conjecture of the learned, that the Druids made these 
stones an instrument of imposition on their votaries; 
and in case of any judicial determinations, pretended 
that none but their holy hands could move them: 
and probably they were surrounded with a foss, and 
had their prescribed road to keep off the vulgar, and 
give greater solemnity to the miraculous decision. 

‘vom hence I passed by the church, on the 
bleakest of situations, above the sea, and remote 
from all dwellings. It is dedicated to St. Tudno of 
Maes Gwyddno, the country now overflowed by the sea, 
between Meirioneddshire and Llyn. In descending 
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from this promontory I passed by several copper 
mines, which at times are worked to advantage. 
The ride from hence along the side of Llandudno 
Bay is extremely pleasant. I ascended to Gloddaeth, 
near the foot of Rhiwledin, a vast rock, which swarms 
in the season with razorbills and puffins; and with 
rock-pigeons, abundance of which regularly breed 
here, in preference to the dove-houses, which they 
constantly quit at their laying time. 

‘¢T descended from Gloddacth to the sea-side, about 
two miles distant. Saw, close to the shore, the 
singular little building called St. Trillo’s Chapel. 
It is oblong, has a window on each side and at the 
end, a small door, and a vaulted rocf paved with 
round stones instead of being slated. Within is a 
weil. The whole building is surrounded with a stone 
wall.” 

A few hours would have sufficed for “doing” 
Llandudno, but that I found there “the oldest in- 
habitant,” if not in actual years, yet a patriarch 
compared with the town which he has seen spring 
up, and a man venerated all over the Principality for 
his Celtic learning. This was the Rev. Richard 
Parry, ‘‘Gwalchmai,” as his Bardic name is. Mr. 
Parry has obtained at various EHisteddfods medals 
and prizes, in number and interest forming quite a 
little museum. He has also a collection of rare and 
curious books illustrating Welsh history and litera- 
ture. But the treasure most prized is the National 
Chair (a stately oaken throne, with inscription 
inlaid), which is the highest object of Welsh ambition. 
From Mr. Parry I obtained much valuable and in- 
teresting information. From him alsoI obtained an 
account of ‘‘ The Eisteddfod,” which will be given in 
our next paper. 





Varieties, 


PostaL TELEGRAPH OFFICES.—Two years ago there were in 
the three kingdoms no less than 728 Postal Telegraph Offices, 
out of a total of 3,444, which were returned as not paying their 
expenses, and a large number of others contributed in no material 
degree to the profit side of the general account. It is reassuring 
to find that there are now only 449, out of a total of 3,692, of 
which this unsatisfactory report has to be given. In London 
itself there are 373 Postal Telegraph Offices, many of them at 
very short distances apart, and only seven are at present 
returned as not paying their expenses. 


“Briers” in- Cuurcnes.—The writer of the interesting 
article, ‘* A Visit to Stanhope,” ete., in the April part of the 
Leisure Hour,” quotes entries from the old parish records 
under the head of ‘ Breifes,” the first of these entries being for 
the benefit of Great Torrington and Ormskirk churches, and 
says: ‘* By ‘ Breifes’ I understand authorised collections made 
in some way to benefit these two historic churches of John 
Howe and Isaac Ambrose.” In further explanation of the use 
of the brief, it may be stated that it was a printed document, 
addressed to the clergyman of the parish, set out in the quaint 
phraseology of the last century, detailing in the body of it the 
peculiar circumstances which called forth the appeal, with a 
prayer for the charitable consideration of the congregation. 
After reading the brief, notice was given of the “collection” 
on the following Sunday, After the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, when thousands of French Protestants fled for refuge to 
this country, the Crown issued a brief on their behalf. The 
following authorities are cited descriptive of the word :— 

‘* Briefs for Collecting Charities.—Licenses to make collection 
for repairing churches, restoring loss by fire, etc.—4 Anne, 
c. 14.”—Law Lexicon. 

“A Brief.—Letters pateat granted for collecting of charitable 
benevolence ta poor suffei ers by fire, or other casualties,”— 
Bailey. 
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“€ Brief.—Martial alludes to a relief from fire, similar to a 
breif.” —Fusbroke. 

These briefs were abolished by Act 9 Geo. tv, 15th July, 
1828, as may be learnt from a correspondent to ‘* Notes anid 
Queries ” (Sept. 11th, 1852), who says: **The greater part of 
the original briefs issued from the year 1754 up to that date are 
preserved in the British Museum, to which they were presented 
in 1829 by J. S. Salt, Esq.” 

Exeter. G. T. 


PortTsMOUTH AND Metion.—The author of ‘* Pertsmouth : 
Now, ard in the Olden Time ” wishes to correct a mistake to 
which he fell in fancying that the real name of the once cele- 
brated singer, Miss Mellon, who became Duchess of St. Albans, 
was Woolgar. It was of the present actress, Mrs. Alfred Mel- 
lon, 2é¢ Woolgar, that Portsmouth has the honour of being the 
birthplace. Being unacquainted with theatrical atixirs it was 
not until he had made inquiries that he found he had confused 
Miss Mellon of bygone days with the present Mis. A. Mellon. 
(See *‘ Memoir of Baroness Burdett Coutts,” in ‘* Leisure Hour,” 
January, 1870.) 


Famine rn IneELAND.—A correspondent of the ‘‘ Times,”’ who 
had official duties in connection with the relief fund in tho 
great Irish famine time, writes :—Authors and orators of the 
Home Rule and National school have been charging the British 
Government with all the loss of life and sufferings of the people 
caused by the famine of 1846-47, but if they would take the 
trouble of reading ‘‘The Irish Crisis,” by Sir Charles Treve- 
lyan, published by Longmans in 1848, and ‘‘ The Transactions 
of the Central Relief Committee, Society of Friends,” by 
Hodges and Smith, Dublin, 1852, they would thank the 
Government for the grants and loans which saved the Irish 
people. Contrasted with this was the loss of 400,000 lives in 
the Famine of 1740-41, when the Irish Parliament neither 
made grants nor loans. So much for “ the old house at home” 
compared with the Union and the Imperial Parliament. From 
the statement of ‘‘the Friends’ Committee” we find that the 
Government expended £9,532,721, besides loans for drainage 
and land improvement, £1,191,187 ; freight paid on food sent 
from the United States, £42,673. The subscriptions froin 
London, £641,247 ; from the United States, £15,976 in cash, 
and in food, £133,847 (its value less £33,077 freight paid on 
consignments to them by the British Government). Out of a 
quarter of a million subscribed by foreign countries we may 
credit the United States with £150,000, our Colonies nearly 
£80,000, and £20,000 from all other countries. France sent 
very little comparatively. The Irish contributions were in both 
years about £440,000, Dublin and Belfast being the most 
liberal. The balance-sheet of the Friends shows that £198,326 
were received by them chiefly from the United States and their 
English friends. From ‘‘ The Irish Crisis” we find the average 
number employed by the Government in October, 1846, 114,000 ; 
November, 285,000; December, 484,000; January, 1847, 
570,000 ; February, 708,000; March, 734,000 ; April, 525,000 ; 
May, 419,000, on the publie works. In March alone the ex- 
penditure was £1,050,772. When the public works were super- 
seded by the Poor Law Board and Relief Committees Parliament 
was asked to provide £2,200,000 ; 3,020,712 persons received 
separate rations in July, 1847, Colonel Jones having previously 
had an army of 740,000 able-bodied Irishmen employed on the 
public works. Had it not been for the Union most of the 
people would have perished. 


Satmon Eccs to New Zeatann.—It will be remembered 
that early in the present year a large quantity of salmon eg¢s— 
amounting to nearly 300,060—were despatched from Glasgow 
to New Zealand on board the ‘'Timaru.” These ova had all 
been collected in various rivers under the superintendence of 
Mr. Frank Buckland, and packed by him in carefully-prepared 
boxes, filled with moss and surrounded by a thick coating of ice. 
After being thus confined for 120 days, the eggs were unpacked 
on the 23rd April, three days after the arrival of the ship at 
Otago, and deposited in the hatching-troughs of the Acclimati- 
zation Society at Dunedin and Makarewa. We regret to learn 
that, on the despatch of the last mail from New Zealand, not 
one in a hundred of these eggs gave any hope of producing 
young salmon. The vast majority of them were dead and 
opaque, some had the appearance of being unfertilised, and 
only a little more than 3000 were left in the troughs with any 
appearance of vitality. Ths unfortunate result is attributed 
to the great length of time during which the eggs were im- 
prisoned ; but it is curious that while in former shipments of 
eggs numbers had been found to have hatched out en route, 
none of the present lot were thus advanced in development. 





Out of 1000 charr eggs sent out by Mr. Parnaby, of Troutdale 
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Fishery, Keswick, a large number arrived in safety, and nearly | 
20 healthy fry were alive when the mail left. This fact is 
remarkable, inasmuch as charr eggs take naturally much less 
time to hatch than salmon eggs. <A case of 1000 trout eggs 
contributed by Mr. Parnaby shared the fate of the salmon eggs. 
The ice in which the ova were packed is described as being in 
good condition—a proof of careful stowage ; the moss was 
green, but ‘‘sodden ;”’ and it is probable that want of venti- 
lation was the cause of the misfortune. All accounts testify to 
the extreme care with which the packing was effected, and it 
is difficult to suggest the real origin of the non-success of the 
experiment. The opinion in the colony is that the salmon eggs 
were destroyed early in the voyage, and that the failure is not 
due to the long passage of the ‘‘ Timaru” and the other delays. 
Whatever the cause, all interested in the work will feel regret 
at the result. The object aimed at, viz., the introduction of 
a valuable source of food supply into our colonies at the An- 
tipodes, is a most desirable one, and it is much to be regretted 
that the attempts of the authorities should have been rewarded 
with so little suecess. Still, the fact that trout are imperfectly 
acclimatised in New Zealand waters—a fact due to the energy 
of Mr. J. A. Youl, c.b.—is an encouragement for still further 
endeavours, and the presence of the few living charr amid the 
useless salmon eggs is a ray of hope for the future. 


TURPENTINE AS A DISINFECTANT.—That the value of tur- 
pentine as a disinfectant is not sufficiently known or understood, 
the following instance, which is taken from a letter published 
in the ‘* Medical Times and Gazette,” will prove :—‘* Wilming- 
ton is a town situated on Cape Fear River, in North Carolina, 
a river subject to high tidal floods, and as the town is in the 
vicinity of large swampy rice-fields, it would appear to be pecu- 
liarly liable by nature to attacks of malarial fever. In the town, 
before the late war, there were six large turpentine distilleries, 
and the health of the town was remarkably good, which was 
accounted for by the supposed effects of the resiniferous odours 
of the distilleries. Some time after the distilleries had stopped 
work, owing to the war, yellow fever broke out and spread 
rapidly. Hoping to check it by this means, large quantities of 
resin were burnt in the streets, but without beneficial effects. In 
1870 the distilleries were once more worked, and the health of 
the town regained its former condition. Another instance is 
given, in which turpentine was directly used with good results. 
During the American War, the soldiers of the Confederate States 











suffered severely from fever, and the surgeon-general, not being 
able to procure quinine, tried the effect of applying bands of 
cloth steeped in turpentine, and worn round the body. This 
was found to be very efficacious in subduing the paroxysms of 
ague, and it is evident that turpentine has some great power, 
both as a disinfectant and a soother of malarious fevers.” 


Pitt DESCRIBED BY LorD SHELBURNE.—It was the fashion 
to say that Mr. Pitt was violent, impetuous, romantic, a despiser 
of money, intrigue, and patronage, ignorant of the characters 
of men, and one who disregarded consequences. Nothing could 
be less just than the whole of this, which may be judged by 
the leading features of his life without relying on any private 
testimony. He told me himself in 1767 that the world were 
much mistaken in thinking that he did not like patronage, for 
he was but a little man in 1755, and was obliged to act the 
part he did, and he proved very sufliciently that he did by 
eatching up almost everything that dropped in almost every 
department ; and as to caution, there is no describing the pains 
and consideration which he gave to the minutest action. It 
would not be believed how much time he took to compose the 
most trifling note. He passed his time studying words and 
expressions, always with a view to throw the responsibility of 
every measure upon some other, while he held a high, pompous, 
unmeaning language. What took much from his character 
was that he was always acting, always made up, and never 
natural ; in a perpetual state of exertion, incapable of friend- 
ship or of any act which tended to it, and constantly upon the 
wateh and never unbent. There was nothing to which he would 





not stoop to gain his point ; he knew the value of condescen- 
sion, and reserved himself for the moment when he was almost 
certain of gaining his point by it. Till then he pranced and 
vapeured. The Duke of Newcastle was at bottom an honester 
man, but he lost the reputation of one by good nature and want 
of resolution in conducting the common patronage of the 
Treasury.—Fitzmaurice’s Memoir of Lord Shelburne. 


Notions oF Nature. —Nature sometimes means the Author 
of Nature or ‘‘nature naturans ;’” as, nature hath made man 
portly corporeal and partly immaterial. For nature in this 
seuse may be used the word “Creator.” Nature sometimes 
means that on whose account a thing is what it is, and is called, 
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as when we define the nature of an angle. For nature in this 
sense may be used ‘‘ essence” or ‘‘ quality.”” Nature sometimes 
means what belongs to a living creature at its nativity, or 
accrues to it by its birth, as when we say, a man is noble by 
nature, or a child is naturally forward. This may be expressed 
by saying, ‘* The man was born so;”’ or, ‘‘The thing was 
generated such.” Nature sometimes means an internal prin- 
ciple of local motion, as we say, the stone falls, or the flame 
rises, by nature ; for this we may say, that ‘the motion up or 
down is spontaneous,” or “produced by its proper cause.” 
Nature sometimes means the established course of things cor- 
poreal ; as, nature makes the night succeed the day. This may 
be termed ‘‘ established order,” or ‘settled course.” Nature 
means sometimes the aggregate of the powers belonging to,a 
body, especially a living one: as when physicians say, that 
nature is strong, or nature left to herself will do the cure. For 
this may be used, “constitution,” ‘‘ temperament,” or ‘‘ struc- 
ture of the body.” Nature is put likewise for the system of 
the corporeal works of God ; as there is no phcenix or chimera 
in nature. For nature thus applied, we may use “the world,” 
or ‘‘the universe.” Nature is sometimes indeed commonly 
taken for a kind of semideity. In this sense it is best not te 
use it at all.—Boyle. 


THE LATE Sir Jonny FRANKtIN.—The memorial erected by 
the late Lady Franklin in Westminster Abbey is placed in the 
chapel formerly called St. Michael's, but lately known as the 
Nightingale Chapel. The chapel is at the eastern aisle of the 
north transept. The memorial consists of a bust of Sir John 
Franklin in Carrara marble, the sculptor being Mr. Matthew 
Noble. A Gothic canopy in alabaster surmounts the bust, the 
are...tect being Sir Gilbert Scott. Beneath the bust is a marble 
representation of a ship frozen. In and underneath are the 
lines— 

**O ye frost and cold, O ye ice and snow, 

Bless ye the Lord ; praise Him and magnify Him for ever.” 
Then comes the following verse by Tennyson :— 
** Not here ; the white North has thy bones; and thou, 
Heroie Sailor Soul, 
Art passing on thine happier voyage now, 
Towards no earthly pole.”’ 


On either side of the monument are the following inscrip- 
tions :— 

** To the memory of Sir John I'ranklin, born April 16, 1786, 
at Spilsby, Lincolnshire, died June 11, 1847, off Point Victory, 
in the Frozen Ocean, the beloved chief of the crews who 
perished with him in completing the discovery of the North- 


west Passage. This monument was erected by Jane, his widow, 
who, after long waiting and sending many in search of hin, 
herself departed to find him in the realms of Life, July 18, 1875, 
aged 83 years.” 

These inscriptions are from the pen of the Dean of West- 
minster. 


CLERGYMEN A CENTURY AND A Hatr aco.—There are 
well-known and often-quoted passages in Swift, Macaulay, 
Thackeray, and many other authors, about the position of clergy- 
men in England a hundred and fifty years ago. A curious illus- 
tration occurs in one of the Winchilsea papers recently aequired 
by the British Museum, but not yet calendered or bound. A 
letter dated the 3rd of November, 1729, from Mr. John Wilkin- 
son to a noble duke, or possibly to the Archbishop, but the 
name does not come out, contains the following passage :— 
‘* Howsoever some People may sink beneath their Characters by 
reporting Things entirely false and groundless, I cannot say: 
but, my Lord, I cou’d not be easy mntiil I had solemnly assured 
your Grace that the late Earl of Winchilsea gave me the Pre- 
sentaons, in every Respect truly great and noble; and that a 
Wife was never whispered to ms: till the day after my Lord’s 
Death ; then indeed my Lady Herself told me that Her maid 
Morffee was always intended to go along with the Livings, and 
that if I desired to make Her Ladysp. my Friend, I must not 
refuse the Offer ; I own, my Lord, | was at first unable to give 
a direct answer, but recovering the surprise, I gave Her Ladysp. 
an absolute denial, upon which She in a Passion ordered 
me to withdraw, and I have never seen her Ladysp. since.” He 
goes on to explain that the livings had been five months vacant, 
and that Lord Winchilsea appointed him just before his death 
as a reward fer his attendance; that no condition was evct 
mentioned ; and that he was not the person first ‘* pick’d upon. 
A certain John Wilkinson, M.A., is mentioned by Hasted as 
having been appointed rector of Eastwell on the 26th of May, 
1730. He resigned in 1733.—Pall Mall Gazette. 
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POPULAR WORKS RECENTLY ISSUED, 


LLLP" 


By JAMES MACAULAY, A.M., M.D. EDIN. 


PLEA FOR MERCY TO ANIMALS. 


CLAIMS OF THE LOWER ANIMALS TO HUMANE TREATMENT. MEANS OF PREVENTION, LEGAL AND EDUCATIONAL. 
VARIOUS FORMS OF NEEDLESS SUFFERING. VIVISECTION, EXPERIMENTS ON LIVING ANIMALS, 
Imperial r6mo. 2s. 6¢. cloth boards. 


“ Dr, Macaulay's chapter on vivisection is particularly valuable just now, when, for the first time, the public is awaking to its monstrous abuses. 
We hopes this book will be widely read.’ C Lendee Gemeente Review. ’ : : ° ’ 
his little book is an admirable one, and deserves a large circulation.”—Sfectator. 
ih opponents S srsewten will here find an admirable text-book. ”—Yohn Bull. 
“* An invaluable book. . - Dr, Macaulay has judiciously avoided prolixity, and by his conciseness has placed his volume not only within the 
reach of all classes, but orthin the means of p 


1 urchasers likely to purchase it for wide circulation. . . . . No equally useful and readable book can be 
found on the same subject.”"—The Animal World. 





By the Rev, Dk. EDERSHEIM. 


The World before the Flood, and the History | The Temple: its Ministry and Services at the 
of the Patriarchs, With Map. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. Time of Jesus Christ. Imperial 16mo. 55. cloth 
cloth boards. boards. 


“Will be welcome to all readers of Scripture, however they may differ,”— “The first thing that strikes the reader is the author’s masiery of the 
Literary Churchman. 


subject, He knows the varied topics he discusses better than most scholars 
“A valuable book.” — ohn Bull. 


g in England: is able to correct the mistakes of critics, and to supply accurate 
“ Fitted to be highly serviceable to those whose business it is to explain information. There are few who will not learn from a volume which has 
he Bible to the young.” —Scotsman. the mettie with little of the show of learning.”—A theneum. 


By the Rev. S. B. JAMES, Vicar of Northmarston. By Mrs. PROSSER, 
florals of Mottoes. With Heraldic Designs. | The Door without a Knocker, and other Tales. 
Imperial 16mo, 45. 6d. extra boards, gilt edges, 


With Illustrations, Imperial 16mo, 35. cloth boards. 
‘It was indeed an ingenious idea of Mr. James to write a book about . i A On a 
mottoes, and he has done his work with exemplary care and diligence.” — 


“ourt Circular. By Prorressok ROGERS, editor of ‘The Works of John 
By the Rev. THOMAS MILNER, M.A. Howe.” 
jalf-hour Readings for Sunday Afternoons. | The Life and Character of John Howe, M.A., 
In Prose and Verse. By the author of ‘‘ The Heavens and with an Analysis of his Writings. Cheap edition, Crown 
the Earth,” etc. Crown 8vo. 3s. cloth boards, 8vo. 3s. cloth boards. 


By the Author of ‘‘Just as I am.” 








Selections from the Poems of Charlotte | Leaves from the Unpublished Journais, 


Elliott. With a Memoir by her Sister. Finely printed, Correspondence, and Poems of Charlotte Elliott. 
with Portrait. Crown 8vo, 4s. cloth boards; IIs, |_ Uniform with ‘‘ Poems of Charlotte Elliott.” With Coloured 


morocco antique, Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 45. cloth boards, gilt edges. 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME. 


CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


Jeanie Wilson of Lammermoor. Continued. (With | Three Sundays in Ireland. 
Illustrations, ) 


r mas . - Short Sermon for Children. By the Rev, NEWMAN 
The Nusairiyeh and their Religion. HALL, LL.B. 


Jewish Life in the Time of our Lord. x11. Commerce. | The late Dr. Thomas Guthrie. 

By the Rey. Dr. Epersugim. (With Illustration, ) Pulpit in the Family: Return of Harvest.—The Guest 
Russian Ohurches, (With Illustration.) Chamber.—The Strait Gate. —Conversion. 
Not far off. By the Author of “The Harvest of a Quiet Eye.” Poetry :—‘“‘ Unworthy, Unworthily.”—To a young Friend on 
Jewish Interpretations of Isaiah LIII, hes Bisthday. 


tye i Pages for the Young: My First Lesson at School. A 
Missionary Anecdotes. By the Rev. W. Wyatt GILL, Wonderful Box.—Egyptian Light on Bible ‘Texts. 


he Mother’s Cradle Song. By Miss Doupney. Pages for the Afflicted. Sabbath Thoughts. 
Ye Kaiser’s Gift. (With Illustrations.) Monthly Religious Record. Scripture Exercises, cic. 
With a Beautifully Coloured Floral Frontispiece, 











WEEKLY, ONE PENNY; MONTHLY, SIXPENCE. 


“TOURIST PAPERS. 


“The Leisure Hour has always been remarkable for its excellent sketches of travel in foreign lands.” —Scotsman. 











A large n..mber of valuable Miscellaneous Tourist Papers, relating to England, Scotland, and other Countries, will le found in the Volumes of tie 


LEISURE HOUR 


YS ad IN SOUTH DEVON. By the Rev. Harry pan M.A. FROM ‘NUBIA DOWN THE NILE. Parts 206—211, 6d. each. 
D Part 211, price 6d. 


TWO MONTHS IN PALESTINE. {n Parts 211—214, 6d. each. 
aT 7 > 
Bent 0 oS ees ae mingham, Black Country, Worecster, Warwick, | 7eyp 79 NORIVAY FOR £10. In Part 259, price 6d. 

EN AND PENCIL SKETCHES AMONG THER OUTER | VIENNA. In Part 258, price 6d. 
HEBRIDES. ‘in the Volume for 1866. HOLIDAYS, AND HOW TO KEEP THEM. By the Rev. Harxy 
(SURE HOURS IN IRELAND. By the Editor. In Parts 258— Jonzs. In Part 247, price 6d. 

262, price 62. each. BOATING AT HOME AND ABROAD. In Parts 260 and 275, 
"ERICA AND ITS PEOPLE. By the Editor. In the Volume for price 6d. each. 

1871. | CHATSWORTH. 1n Part 273, price 6d. 

& XEGULAR SWISS ROUND, 1n the Volume for 1363. | SWITZERL. wze@4 _ I TST ED. B 3y the Rev. Harry Jonus. bh. 

ITHER SWISS ROUND. In the Volume for 1864. 


Part 272, price 6. ; 
EZ IDLER ON THE RHIN&. Inthe Volume for 1865, | MONT ST. MICHEL. By Hespa Stretton. In Part 262, price 6d. 





SLIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56 AND 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, AND 164, PICCADILLY 
MANCHESTER; 100 O An pwn . 0 ’ 
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ILLUSTRATED Books FOR THE ‘| OURIST 


SEASON. 





By the Rev. SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D. -- 


Swiss Pictures, drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
With numerous Illustrations by Whymper and others. 
Imperial 8vo. 8s. cloth elegant. 

“In this third edition there are so many additions and improvements that 


this very beautiful volume is still more attractive and beautiful than ever.”— 
Standard, 


"Those Holy Fields.” Palestine Illustrated by 
Pen and Pencil, Profusely Illustrated. Imperial 8vo. 8s. 
cloth elegant. 

“The author is aided by upwards of a hundred wood engravings, all 


admirably executed from sketches and photographs.”—Art Yournal. 
‘This is in every way a creditably executed volume.” —Sfectator. 


Italian Pictures, drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
Profusely Illustrated. Imperial 8vo. 8s. cloth elegant. 


**The more we turn over the pages of this book, the more we like it. 
Italy is the theme of a great deal of fine writing and fine painting, but the 
plain descriptions and accurate drawings here really tell us more about it 
than a library of inspired poems and a gallery of ideal paintings.” — 77mes. 


Spanish Pictures, drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
With Illustrations by Gustave Doré and other eminent 
artists. Imperial 8vo. 8s. cloth elegant. 


‘* The letterpress is pleasant reading, and many of the sketches are of the | 


highest excellence.”— Times. . . : ’ 
*A volume that does credit to the writer and artists employed.”—/a// 
Mall Gazette. 





“The Harvest of a Quiet Eye.” Leisure 


Thoughts for Busy Lives. With numerous Engravings by ¢ 


Noel Humphreys, Harrison Weir, and other eminent artists. 
8vo. 6s. 6d. cloth boards, gilt edges. 


“1 never saw anything more gracefully or rightly done—more harmo- 
anything more gracefully y 
niously pleasant in text and illustration.””—Mr. RuskIN. 


Oxford and Cambridge: their Colleges, Me- 
mories, and Associations. By the Rev. F. ARNOLD, B.A., 
late of Christ Church, Oxford. Profusely Illustrated by 
Mr. P. Skelton and other Artists; engraved by Mr. 
Whymper. 10s, elegantly bound, gilt edges. 

‘* A book for an elder brother to explain to the listening home circle, oy 


Paterfamilias himself to trace some of the changes which have been mad 
since his day, ‘The illustrations are very well done.’ — Graphic. 





Random Truths in Common Things. Occa- 
sional Papers from My Study Chair. By the Author of 
‘©The Harvest of a Quiet Eye,” etc. With numerous 
Illustrations by eminent artists. Imperial 16mo. 7s, 
bevelled boards, gilt edges. 


** It seems even better than the last.”—Mr. Ruskin 


The British Islands: their Physical Geography | 


and Natural History. By the Rev. THoMAS MILNER, M.A. 
With Illustrations. New edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
cloth boards. 


Beauties and Wonders of Vegetable Life; 


or, Rambles in Parks, Woods, Forests, etc. Many | 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth b~erds, 








HonipAY READING FOR THE YOUNG FoLk. 





The Young Botanist. By the Author of “ Flowers 
and their Teachings,” etc. Profusely Illustrated. Royal 
16mo. 2s. cloth boards. 


Flowers and their Teachings. By the Author 
of ‘*Sunshine and Shadows in Kattern’s Life,” etc. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. Royal 16mo. 2s. cloth boards. 

Little Wavie, the Foundling of Glenderg. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Millicent’s Home,” etc. Engravings. 
Foolscap 8vo. 2s. cloth boards. 

The Poor Clerk and his Crooked Sixpence. 
By GrEorGE E. SARGENT. With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 

Uncle Ned's Stories of the Tropics. With 
Engravings. Foolscap 8vo. 2s. cloth boards; 2s. 6d. extra. 

Bede’s Charity. By the Author of “ Jessica’s 
First Prayer.” Engravings. Crown 8vo. 4s. cloth, gilt edges. 

By the same author, each with Engradings. 

Jessica’s First Prayer. Royal 16mo. 1s. 
cloth boards ; Is. 6d. extra, gilt edges. 

Max Kromer: a Story of the Siege of Strasbourg. 
Royal 16mo. Is, 6d. cloth boards ; 2s, extra. 

Fern’s Hollow. Foolscap 8vo. 2s. cloth boards ; 
2s, Od. extra, gilt edges. 

Fishers of Derby Haven. Foolscap 8yo. 2s. 
cloth boards ; 2s. 6d. extra, gilt edges. 

Pilgrim Street: a Story of Manchester Life. 
Foolscap 8vo. 2s. cloth boards ; 2s. 6d. extra, gilt edges. 

Alone in London. Royal 16mo. 1s. 6d, cloth 
boards ; 25. extra, gilt edges. 

Little Meg’s Children, Royal r6mo. 
cloth boards ; 2s, extra, gilt edges. 

The Realm of the Ice King. By the Author of 


‘*Saved from the Wreck,” etc. Numerous Illustrations. 
Imperial 16mo. 4s. 6d. cloth boards, gilt edges. 


1s. 62. 





The Natural History Scrap-Book. With large J 


Engravings by the best Artists, and descriptive Letterpress. 
In two Parts. Imperial oblong 8vo. Each Part 2s., in 
Coloured Cover, Complete in cloth extra, gilt edges, 4. 


Janet Darney’s Story: a Tale of Fisher Life in 
Chale Bay. By SARAH DouDNEY. Crown 8vo, 35. 64. 
cloth gilt. 


Peter the Apprentice: a Historical Tale of the 
Reformation in England. Engravings. Foolscap 8vo. 
2s. cloth boards ; 2s. 6c. extra, gilt. 


City Sparrows, and who Cared for them. | 


By RutH Lynn. Foolscap 8vo. 2s. cloth boards; 2s. 6d. 
extra, gilt. 


An Old Sailor’s Story. By Georce E. SarcENt, 
author of ‘‘ The Story of a Pocket Bible,” ‘‘ Richard Hunne,” 
etc. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards 


Pictures for our Pets. Home and County 
Scenes, etc. Birds, Beasts, Fishes, etc. Profusely Illus 
trated. Quarto. Second Edition. Each Part is complete 
in itself, in fancy coloured boards, 2s. ; or together, bound 
in cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6¢. ; handsomely bound, 4s. 6d. 


Margaret’s Choice. By the Author of “Lost 
Gities brought to Light,” etc. With Engravings. 4 
boards, gilt edges, 

Captain Cook: his Life, Voyages, and Dis: 


coveries. By W. H. Kincston. Engravings. 55. 


Picture Gallery of the Nations. A Descriptio 
of the Principal Peoples of the World. 6s. handsome} 
bound, gilt edges, 


Christie Redfern’s Troubles. By the Author 
of the ‘‘ Orphans of Glen Elder,” etc. 35. 6d. boards. 
Nurse Grand’s Reminiscences at Home and 


Abroad. By Miss BRIGHTWELL. Engravings. 25. 
boards. 
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Contents, |i Ry Contents, 


The Siege of Stralsund. . The National Melodies of 
By J. B. DE LIEFDE. \ Ireland 


625, 641, 657, 673, 689 g 
Baxter’s Statue at Kidder- 


minster . 630 ‘ | \I he Port Royal. By the Rev. 
Natural Fistory Anecdotes 632 — FREDERICK ARNOLD, V, VI. 


Soh ~ i ~~ oo 
The Early Life of Queen Caricature and Carica- 
Wietehla. «2 ee se OR turists.V. . .... .679 
Principal Dawson .. . a | ae — Sa 608 
The Volcanoes of Hawaii. 669 
Bachelors and Spinsters . 661 & ——— PN The Sultan of Zanzibar . 702 
Bertram Raven. By the Cs ce The Faithful Light. . . 639 
Author of “ The Harvest of Original Fables ... . 654 
& Quiet Eye” , 666, 684, 693 Varieties 640, 656, 672, 687, 704 


New Guinea. Iv 








ALMANACK For OCTOBER, 1875. 

Cam. Mich. 'T. beg.| 9j S| rises 6.15 A.M. 17|3| 21 SuN. AF. TRINITY|25|M] & rises 6.43 A.M. 
3 rises 6,4 A.M. 20] 20 SuN. AF. TRINITY|18/M| G rises 6.31 a.M. |26/T|C gnusinzen.g P.M, 
19 Sun. AF. TRINITY 11/M| Oxf. Mich. Tm. beg. 19|T Len. of Day roh.26m!27|W| Clk. aft. 16m. rs. 
) grtst. dist. from ® 12!T} Daybreak 4-27 A.M.|20|W!| Mars ev. star, S.W.!28] T| Orion ris. E. 9 P.M, 
| © sets 5.29 P.M. 13/W| Fire Insurance exp.|21| T| ) 3 Qr. 2.13 P.M. [29] F| New ) 5.13 A.M. 
Div. pyble. at Bank'14!T| Full ) 11,14 P.M. |22|F'| Saturn S. 7.26 p.m. |30| S| @ sets 4.36 P.M. 

> 1st Ou. 4.5 P.M. |15) F/ § sets 5.6 p.m. 23}S|@ sets 4.50 P.M. (31|S| 23 Sun. AF. TRINITY 
Mars none bP r4i S|} least dist. from @]24! $| 22 Sun. ar. TRINITY: 
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TO SUBSORIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 


To Correspondents and Contributors. —All manuscripts must have the name and address of the sender clear!y written 
thereon, and in any accompanying letter the title of the MS, must be given. No notice can be taken of anonymous communi- 
cations, Writers are recommended to keep copies of their MSS, ; miscellaneous contributions being sent in too great numbers 
to bo always acknowledged or returned, 

Payment and Copyright.—Payment for acoopted manuscripts is made on publication. The receipt conveys the . 
right of manuscripts to the Trustees of the Tract Soviety, with liberty for them, at their discretion, to publish such works 
separately, Republication by authors on their own account must be the subject of special arrangement. 

Advertisements,—Complaints having been made of the insertion of advertising bills in the ‘* Leisure Hour,” the public are 
informed that all such hills have been inserted without authority, no advertisements being received for the Soviety’s periodicals. 

Portfolios and Cases for Numbers and Volumes,—For the preservation of the weekly numbers, portfolios, provided | 
with 52 cords, are supplied at 1s. 2d. each. Also patent boxes for holding a year’s parts or numbers, at 3s, 6d, each, Ciory | 
Casus, for binding the Volume at the end of the year, price ls. 2d. cloth boards, 1s. 6d. cloth extra. | 

Withdrawal of Early Numbers.—The ‘Leisure Hour” can be obtained in Volumes only from 1862 to 1868, but in | 
any form after that date. The earlier Numbers are out of print. 

Correspondents requiring Single Parts or Numbers are requested to order, whenever practicable, through the 
local booksellers or newsagents. 


= — 








FOREIGN POSTAGE. 
- REDUCTION OF RATES, 


The GENERAL POSTAL UNION, which came into operation on July 1, has considerably reduced ihe Postal Rates to all 
the European countries (except France), the United States, and Egypt. As regards France the Treaty docs not come into 
operation until January 1, 1876. 


The Monthly Parts of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” can be forwarded abroad only by Book Post, 
The following are the rates to some of the principal countries :— 





For the | Leisure Hour For the | Leisure Hour | 
Name of Place, single | and Sunday Name of Place. single | and Sunday 
Part, at Home Part, 
together, 
Africa, West Coastof . . .... » Ga y India (vid Southampton) , . . « s - 
Austratia (vii Southampton orS. Francisco) . Jialy (vid Belgium)... .... 2. ~. $4 
Sea ee eee Japan (vii United States) 
0 Ee ee ere ee , Madagascar (French packet) . 
Beyrout (vid Brindigi or Belgium) . . . , R 7 a eee 
Brazils (vid Southampton or Liverpool) . , " Malia (vid Southampton) . 
Buenos Ayres (vidi Southn. or Liverpool) , ‘ ; Mexico (vii Southampton). 
Canada (Canadian packet) . . . . . Gd, , 6 fe 2 > Se 
Cape Coast Castle . . . . +» « « , ) New Brunswick (vii Halifax) . 
CapaafGood Hope. . . . » « « ‘ ‘ Newfoundland . ......4-. 
Ceylon (vid Southampton). . . .. . > . New Zealand (via Southn. or San Francisco) 
China (vii United States). . . . . , . , Nova Scotia (vi Halifax) . . . . . . 
Oonstantinople A uae oe pe Eee aa eee 
Se ee eee ee , Sierra Leone, . . 
Pranceand Algeria. . . «© +» 2 « » f ; Spain (vii France) , 
@eld Coast (British) . . «© « © os q 3 Bi Melena 4 te 
Germany A Le ek! cae. ae Sweden (vii Belgium) . 


Gibraltar : : ‘ Switzerland ., . 3d. 


@reece (vid Belgium and Italy) ee , , Tasmania (vil Southn. or San Francisco) 8d. 


Holland Oe ee United States, . , . = . a 3d. 
Hong Kong (vii Southampton or U. States) 1s, West Indicg (British) . . . . . . « 6d, 
@ signifies additional to pay on delivery, 
The rates of postage to any part not mentionod in this list can be ascertained by application ata Post-office. Orders fot 
the transmission abroad of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” direct from the Office, should be addressed to the Publisher, and 
acoompanied by prepayment for both magagine and postage. The Home Postage of each Part is now Tures HALFPENCE. 

















For Harvest Homes and Thanksgiving Services. 


HARVEST SONGS WITH MUSIC. 


+ 
The following Hymns, with appropriate A/usie to each, are printed on a sheet, in good clear type, and will be found speciallf 
suitable for use at Harvest Thanksgiving Services, now becoming so general :— 


‘Tag Gop oF HARVEST PRAISE.” “WHAT THOUGH NO FLOWERS THE FIG-TREE CLOTHE” 
“TLORD oF THE Harvest! THEE WE HAIL.” ‘*CoME, YE THANKFUL PEOPLE, COME,” i 
‘* Paatsg TO Gop, IMMORTAL PRAISE,” **GreaT Gop, AS SEASONS DISAPPEAR.” 

On a Sheet, price ld.; 24 for 1s. 4d.; or free by Post, ls. 6d. 


NOTICE. 


During the Rebuilding of the Religious Tract Society’s Premises 
AT 65, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, 
The Retail Business will be carried on at 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, 


TWO DOORS EAST OF CANON ALLEY, 
JOSEPH TARN, Cashier, 


————s 
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THE PRINCESS VICTORIA, 


SHORTLY BEFORE HER ACCESSION. 


Afier a Picture by Hayter, in possession of the King of the Belgians. 





